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BUILDING PLANS 


CALL FOR LARGE TONNAGE OF 
SHAPES. 


Pig Iron Market Varies in Differ- 
ent Centers—-Strongest in the 
East—Coke and Scrap Weak. 


The strongest feature of the market 
is the tremendous demand for struct- 
ural material, while not a less interest- 
ing condition, perhaps because some- 


presented by 


vhat perplexing, is pig 
iron. 
as On account of the very large 
building ; ; 
amount of building which 
Plans. 
has been done during the 
favorable weather this winter, it has 
been supposed that the demand for 


started in the 


but all 


building operations to be 


ight not be so strong, 


spring m 


indications show that this will not be 


true. The projects now in the hands of 


Chicago architects and contractors call 


for fully 75,000 tons of structural ma- 


terial, not including the very extensive 
plans of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for the new works at Tolles- 
ton, Ind.; new buildings in New York 
City will demand 10,000 tons of steel; 
on the Pacific coast 25,000 tons will be 
required in the near future, while Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland and other cities have 


extensive plans for improvements. 


. Although the buying of pig 
Pig Iron 
’ : iron in the east is not quite 
Situation. , 
as active, the market is 
Strong; in the central west there is an 
increasing tendency on the part of buy- 
ers to defet plac ng orders because of 
their belief that lower prices will pre- 
vail, and while a few weeks ago it was 
easy to sell for the second half deliy 
ery, that is not now the case; south- 


No. 2 


ed at $1 { 


foundry is more freely offer- 
Birmingham, although some 


producers are quoting $14.50; the Chi 


cago market is quiet, and signs of 
weakness have disappeared In the 
central west, where there has been 


more weakness than elsewhere, no fear 


is expressed on the part of sellers that 
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this condition will continue. The very 


strong conditions prevailing in finished 


lines are pointed to as _ furnishing 


evidence that weakness in pig iron can- 
not last long, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the sagging tendency noted 
curing the last two weeks will be tem- 
porary. 


Activity in steel rails is 


Rail Sales 


, Among the 
Continue. 


still marked. 


sales of the past week were 


12,000 tons for a Pacific coast electric 


railway, 28,000 tons for the N. Y., N. 


H. & Hartford, and 10,000 for the 
Southern Pacific. The total sales for 
January will exceed 250,000 tons. 

‘he great activity of the 
Crude Steel 

‘ ills is shown in the 

Scarcity. 

strong demand for crude 
steel, the supply of which is not equal 


ty the demand. Old steel car wheel 


axles are being used wherever possible 

a substitute for billets. The demand 
for wire products is unabated, and the 
destruction by fire of a large Alabama 
embarrassment in 


Wire rods are 


mill will add to the 


giving prompt delivery 


scarce, especially in the Chicago dis- 


trict 
New orders for bar iron 
Bar Iron 
. are not numerous or heavy 
Leclines. , 
and the price has declined 
$1 a ton. The consumption of steel 


bars does not decreas¢ The sheet and 


tin plate markets are reported satis- 


factory. 


; Pipe foundries are very 
Fipe Foundries 


busy; 


Are Busy. : a 
coming in freely. There 
is improved demand for boiler tubes 
and the warm weather has been favor 
able for merchant pipe interests. Much 
better delivery is being given on plates 


and new business is not so larg« 
Coke continues to de 
Coke and 
Try 7 Tyr ] ] 4 
Tit in price, and ade 
Scrap Weak. 
ery is given without dil 
culty Che S< ip m rket S so weak 
Eastern furnaces which were slow in 
placing the orders f re e finding 
dificulty in buying to cover for thei 
shortage up to the opening of naviga 


specifications are 


NUMBER 5 
tion, and some of them have not yet 
placed orders for their full require- 


ments after the opening of navigation. 


Furnaces of the central west are well 


supplied and the movement from docks 


te furnaces is very light. 





LARGE EARNINGS 


Of the Steel Corporation for Last 
Quarter — New Director 
Elected. 

(Special Telegram.) 

New York, Jan. 31 
United States Steel Corporation at their 


—Directors «-£ the 


meeting in this city yesterday elected 
Marvin Hughitt of Chicago to the va- 
cuncy on the directory board caused by 
ith of Marshall Field, and de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 


the de 


134 per cent on the preferred stock. 

\ statement of the operations of the 

the third of the 
fiscal year was issued. It show- 

ed total the quarter 

of $35,278,688, divided as follows: Oct- 

$11,827,- 


The sur- 


company for quarter 
present 
for 


net earnings 


ober, $12,400,306; November, 
215; December, $11,051,167. 
plus for the 


charges for repairs, employes’ bonuses, 


quarter after deducting 
interest, depreciations, dividends, etc., 
is $16,416,563. These figures compare 
with net earnings of $31,240,582 for the 
Guarter ending Sept. 30, last, when the 
surplus for the quarter was $10,670,613. 
Over the net the 
ponding quarter of 1904 the present re- 


earnings for corres- 


port shows an increase of $13,819,954. 
The directors set aside $4,000,000 for 
the purchase of property, new construc- 
tion, etc., and $5,000,000 for contem- 
plated appropriations and expenditures. 

Unfilled orders on hand Dec. 31 
were 7,605,086 tons, breaking all rec- 
ords of the corporation 

The annual report will probably be 
issued at the annual meeting in April, 


though it may come out earlier. 


The annual meeting of the Wheeling 


Mold & Foundry Co., was held at Wheel- 
ing, Pa., Jan. 25, and the capital stock 
W increased from $200,000 to. $300,000. 


[he following officers were elected: C. 
president and general 
and H. S. 


manager, 


L. B. Blue. vice president 
Bradl secretary-treasurer. The direc- 
tors are: Albert Whitaker, C. E. Blue, 


Chas. C PP, B. W. Peterson, W. B. Jones 


and L. B. Blue 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS. 


PITTSBURG. 


Market Shows Much Strength, But 
Not Uniformly Active. 


OFFICER OF The /ron Trade Review. t 
521 PARK BUILDING, January 30 


Conditions of the iron and _ steel 
inarket in the Pittsburg district rep- 
resent a striking tribute to the strength 
ct the situation. With the immense 
amount of iron which has been sold, and 
the fact that the open weather has been 
favorable to the production of a much 
greater tonnage than is usual through- 
out the winter months, and that this 
practical surplus has been disposed of 
at market prices without breaking the 
market, the situation is looked upon as 
a little short of remarkable. There 
have been some signs of weakness, but 
this has been confined more particular- 
ly to the coke and scrap markets. Pig 
iron, while it has not been particularly 
active, has not shown a definite weak- 
ness; in fact Bessemer iron is still 
strong with a _ considerable buying 
niovement on in a quiet way, nothing 
larger than 8,000 tons of Bessemer at 
$17.50 valley furnaces being reported, 
while on small lots of a few hundred 
toms each $17.75 has been paid. A sale 
of 10,000 to 15,000 foundry iron half 
northern and half southern is reported. 
Ir is not thought the steel corporation 
will negotiate for further second quar- 


ter iron for some time at least. The 


leading interest is now operating fifty- 
two of its fifty-three blast furnaces, the 
only idle one being No. 2 at the Isa- 
bella plant. This record has not been 
equaled for over a year. 

In finished lines conditions remain 
about the same as they have been for 
some time past and tonnage outputs in 
several instances have been curtailed on 
account of a scarcity of semi-finished 
material. In conformity to the advance 
last week in tank plate to the Pacific 
coast the price of structural material 
for the coast was this week advanced 
te the 1.60c base, the former base being 
1.40. Steel bars were also advanced 
from 1.25¢ base to 1.35c base, or $2 per 
ton, effective only to Pacific coast us- 
ers. Domestic users on proof of ex- 
port will receive a corresponding re- 
fund. An advance in wire products is 
anticipated shortly after Feb. 1. 

Pig Iron.—The market is one of com- 
‘arative quiet rather than one of weak- 
ness, there being a latent strength evi- 
dent. although the actual transactions 
have not amounted to any great ton- 
nage. One sale of 8,000 tons of Besse- 
mer was made on the basis of $17.75 
valley furnace, and several small sales 
of a few hundred tons each were made 


7.t $17.75, valley furnace. The first real 
activity in gray forge iron since last fall 
was noticeable this week when 6,000 tons 
was sold at $16.40, valley. Northern 
No. 2 foundry has not been particularly 
active and $17.50, valley furnace, is the 
prevailing quotation. One sale of 1,500 
tons was made at $18.50 Pittsburg, 
equal to $17.65 valley furnace. The 
jobbing market aside from the strictly 
steel making interests looks like a re- 
vival. One large Pittsburg interest dur- 
ing the past ten days bought between 
10,000 and 15,000 tons of foundry iron, 
divided about equally, northern and 
southern, with the strict understanding 
that no price be made public. It is not 
likely that the steel corporation will be 
in the market for additional second 
cuarter iron for some time to come. 
Of its 53 furnaces, but one is idle, a 
record not equaled in over a year. We 
quote: 

Bessemer Valley............. e+. $17.50 to 17.75 


Bessemer, Pittsburg. ........ 18 35 to 18 60 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg 18.50 to 19.00 
18 


No. 2 Foundry. Pittsburg ...... .35 to 18.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg............ 7.25 to 17.50 
SUNG EEE . 5 se ndaneocccccccscccscce BD POD ERULEO 
ON ECE EP 18.10 to 18.35 


Ferro-Manganese.—There has _ re- 
cently been considerable English ferro- 
inanganese imported, but for prompt 
delivery the situation is but little, if 
any, improved. The market is about 
$iso for spot delivery. The English 
material is coming largely from India 
and Brazil. For second half year de- 
livery $85 has been quoted, but with no 
guarantee. 

Skelp.—W hile the pipe mills are busy 
the market quotations on skelp remain 
unchanged and we continue to quote: 
Ressemer grooved, 1.65c to 1.70c; 
sheared, 1.70c to 1.75c; basic, grooved, 
i.65c to 1.70c; sheared, 1.70c to 1.75c; 
iron, grooved, 1.65c to 1.70c, sheared, 
1.80c. 

Muck Bar.—There has been some 
business done in muck bar during the 
week and we quote $31.50. 

Rods.—While the nominal: price of 
rods remains $37 to $38, mill, there are 
practically none to be had, the condi- 
trons at the mills being that the mak- 
ers would rather run them through in- 
to finished material than sell them as 
rods. 

Plates —The price on marine steel, 
subject to inspection by United States 
government officials for steamboat boil- 
er and similar work, has been advanced 
from .2c extra to .4c extra, effective at 
once. This has been made necessary 
by the stringent requirements made by 
Supervising Inspector General Geo. 
Uhler, of the steamboat inspection 
service. The extras are on the 1.60c 


base for tank plate. There has been 
quite a demand for ship plates, parti- 
cularly from the coast yards, the Fore 
river yard and Cramps being in the 
lead. We continue to quote: Tank plate 
14 inch thick, 6% inches to 100 inches, 
1.60c, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg. Extras 
are as follows per 100 pounds: Flange 
and boiler steel, roc; marine, A. B. 
M. A. and ordinary fire box, 40c; still 
bottom, 30c; locomotive fire box, 50c; 
plates over 100 inches up to IIo inches 
in width, not less than 5¢ extra; plates 
110 inches to 115 inches wide, not less 
than toc extra; 115 to 120 inches, not 
less than 1§5c extra; plates 120 inches 
to 125 inches wide, not less than 25c 
«xtra; plates 125 inches to 130 inches 
not less than 50c extra; plates 130 inch- 
es wide, not less than $1 extra; plates 
5-16 inch thick, toc extra; gauges 7 and 
8, 15 cents extra; No. 9, 25c¢ extra. 
I.ve cents extra for less than carloads. 
Terms net cash in 30 days, and for all 
points of delivery in the United States. 

Tin Plate —The capacity of the mills 
of the leading interest has been to a 
considerable extent curtailed by the ina- 
bility to secure the semi-finished steel. 
The corporation during the past week 
started the Millard plant at Muncie, Ind., 
this havne been idle for several months. 
The twenty mills at the South Sharon 
plant are now in operation and the officers 
of the company are on a trip of inspec 
tion of the various other plants and 
new developments are expected when 
they return. Work on repairs and new 
improvements are being rushed. We 
quote $3.50 per base box, f. o. b. Pitts 
burg, 14 x 20 100-lb. cokes, terms 30 
days, less two per cent off for cash in 
10 days. Some mills allow a 5c per 
box rebate on this price to the large 
trade 

Merchant Bars.—\Vhile the leading 
Pittsburg producers still maintain their 
quotation of 2.04%c, Pittsburg, some 
eastern bar iron has been sold at 1.7o¢, 
mill, or 1.83c, delivered, Pittsburg. The 
heavy demand noticed a few weeks ago 
has diminished considerably, and the 
inquiry has fallen off. One of the lead- 
ing producers has practically announced 
it does not want further business in bar 
iron. Leading producers of steel bars 
have announced an advance from 1.25c 
to 1.35c on shipments to the Pacific coast, 
local or domestic users not being affected 
This is along the same line of policy 
adopted when structural shapes and 
plates were advanced to users on the 
Pacific coast. We continue to quote: 

Common iron bars, from 1.85c to 1.90¢, 
Pittsburg; hoops, 1.85c in  carload 
lots, and 1.95¢ in less than carload lots, 
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hoc /p card for extras 


Bessemer steel bars, 


with regular 


Jands, 1.50c; 1.50¢ ; 


open-hearth steel bars, 1.50c; plow and 
angles, 


all f. o. 


The following differentials 


cultivator, net; channels 


zees and tees under 3 inches, 1.60c 


1.50¢, 


b. Pittsburg 


are maintained on steel: Less than 2,000 


pounds, toc advance; less than 1,000 


pounds of a size, 30c advance 


Merchant Steel—The producers are 


still being urged for delivery and book 


new business continue heavy, 


ings of 
railroads being about the principal con 
demand 


sumers Shafting is in good 


and the whole situation is one of strength 
le 

We 
Cold rolled and ground shafting, 50 per 


and considerab premium business 


s being don continue to quote 


cent off in carload lots, and 45 off in less 


than carloads, delivered in base territory ; 


tire steel, 1.70c to 1.80c; open-hearth 
spring steel, 2.25c to 2.50c; sleigh sho 
flat, 1.50c to 1.55c; smooth finished ma 
chinery steel, 1.90c to 2c: toe calk, 2.05¢c 


to 2.10c. The price of planished and ma 


70c base half 


chine straightened tire is 1.7 


extras as below ron finished tire up 
to 1% inch by mech, 1.6sc base half 
extra tire list. Iron finished tire 1% inch 


sold on regular 


by % inch and over to be 


bar basis of 1.50c base,. half extra steel 
card. 

Old Material—The scrap market has 
been one of the weakest features of the 
market during the week, there being a 


general decline itn prices and practically 


no business being done. The open win- 
the railroads to 


ter, allowing gather in 


their scrap, is blamed for the condi- 
tion. Dealers, anticipating bad weather, 
stocked up and now have the material 


on their hands, and unable to dispose 
of it. We quote: Heavy melting stock, 
£16.50 to $16.75; old rails, long lengths, 
$17 to $17.50; No. 1 cast scrap, $15.50 
to $15.75; heavy melting scrap borings, 
$10 to $10.25; bundled sheet scrap, $14 


to $14.50; No. 1 wrought scrap, $20; 


' , » . 
ow phosphorus scrap, $21.50 to $22 


Ilsville fur- 


Coke.—Standard ( 


for 


onne 
spot delivery 1S quoted 


to $3, and furnace coke $2.25 to 
High phosphorus coke, of which 
there is an immense amount offered for 
as $1.40 for fur- 


The coke 


is in a decidedly weak condition 


Sale, 1S quoted as low 
mace and $2.15 for found y 
market 
and producers do not care to quote 


ahead 


to dispose of surplus have 


Some of the producers, in or- 
det anticip- 


ate d 


an embargo 


furnaces 
the 


shipments and at some 


has been placed by 
railroads. 
Structural Material.—The curtailment 


of output on accourit of scarcity of semi- 


finished material has been felt to some 
extent in the structural mills and the 
leading interest, in particular, has cur- 


tailed order to supply the 


demands on 


its output im 


contracts .for semi-finished 
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material to outside interests In lime 


with the advance on plates and steel bars, 


the price of structural material to the 


Pacific coast was this week advanced to 
the 1.60c base, domestic users, however, 
not being affected Domestic buyers, on 
proof of export, will receive a refund of 
the difference between the 1.60c base 
and the domestic price The new struc- 
tural mill of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., will be in operation about Feb. 15. 
We continue to quote 

Beams and channels. 15 inches and 
under, 1.70c; over I5 inches, 1.80c; zees, 


1.70c, 1.75c; angles, from 3 to 8 inches, 


inclusive, 1.70c; universal and sheared 


plate, 64% inch and wider, 1.60, base. 


Sheets.—lHleavy tonnages, both on 
1 


uew business and in specifications on 


old contracts, continue to be booked by 


both the leading interest and the 1in- 
cependent makers 

We quote: American Bessemer steel 
sheets, box annealed, cold rolled, one 
rass: Nos. 11-12, 2c; Nos. 13-14, 2.05 
Nos. 15-16, 2.100 Nos. 17-21, 2.15¢; 
Nos. 22-24, 2.20« Nos. 25-26, 2.25¢ No 
27, 2.30c; No. 28, 2.40 Galvanized, 


2.45C; 


Nos. 22-24, 2.85c; Nos. 25-26, 3.05c; No 
27, 3.25c; No. 28, 3.45¢ Corrugated 
roofings, 1.70c per square for No. 28 
painted, 2'4-inch corrugation; 3c per 
square for No. 28 galvanized, 24-inch 
corrugation. Quotations f. o. b. Pitts- 
burg on large lots 

Pipes and Tubes.—While the rumor 
could not be traced to its source there 
is an intimation that within a short 
time bids will be asked on 12,000 tons 
of 16-inch steel pipe The pipe mills 
re busy and the first of the new mills 


t McKeesport was started on Tuesday 
morning of week In 


to other finished material the prices ot 


this proportion 


pipe are lower than any other com 
modity We quote 
Steel Iron 
Consumer's Carleads Black Galy. Black Galv 
% and 4 inch 7l 55 67% 5144 
% inch 73 59 HWbe 5k 
% inch 7 63 il’e uke) 
% to éinches 9 dy i6 66 
7 to 12 inches 74 4 71 554 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENTS 

4 to % inch 4 52 60 481, 
% to 4 inches.. it oY 67} oS 
4‘, to 8 inches “i 55 63 51 
Double extra strong 

plain ends, % to * ; 

inches wo 4y Hoi) 4549 
MERCHANT BOILER TUBES, CARLOADS, 22 FEE? 

AND UNDER 
Steel Iron 

1 to 1% inches 40 41 
1% to 244 inches 58 41 
2% inches 60 46 


2% to 5 inches titi 53 


6to 13 inches 8 41 
Less than carload lots two points less, 
214 inches and smaller, over 15 feet, 10 per ceng 
net extra 
2% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent net 
extra 
Rails and Track Material —During 
the past week the Carnegie Steel Co., 
sold 12,000 tons of 60 Ib., rails to a 


western electric road. The demand for 


light sections is still good. We quote: 
Fifty pounds and heavier, 500-ton lots 


and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$22; light rails, 16 pounds, $30; 20 
j.ounds, $28.50 to $29; 25 to 45 pounds, 
$28; angle bars for standard sections, 


. 


1.50c; spikes, $2.05 to $2 10. 


Billets —On a fair 


lillets, 4 x 4 and § x 4, $27.75 was se- 


sized tonnage of 
cured during the week, although $27.50 
is more generally quoted to the trade. 
On a sale of Bessemer sheet bars $29 
Pittsburg was done. On account of the 
high prices independent buyers of sheet 
going far ahead of 
actual requirements, taking only enough 


bars are not very 
to tide them over actual requirements. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—An advance, 
that 8 is anticipated 
on wire products shortly after Feb. 1. 


above made Jan 
The mills are still taxed to capacity and 
new business has been coming in at a 


highly satisfactory rate. We quote: 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload- lots, 
$1.85; retailers’ carload lots, $1.90, and 
less than carloads, $2; painted barb 


wire, $2 for jobbers in carloads; retail- 
ers in and less than 
carloads, $2.15, with 30c for galvaniz- 


$1.70 to and 


/ 


carloads, $2.05, 


ing; plain wire, jobbers 
$1.75 by carload. 
CHICAGO. 
Great Tonnage of Structural Shapes 
Will be Required. 


Office of The /rae Trad+ Review. ) 
1164 Monadnock Block, January 30} 


By far the most important feature of 
the local 


yf structural 


market is the immense tonnage 


steel that will be required 


this spring for building projects that are 
the 
and contractors 


row in hands of Chicago architects 
Figures obtainable from 
total 


of 75,000 tons, three-quarters of which 


only a few sources involve a 
will be consumed in Chicago and nearby 


towns, and it is safe to assume there 
is nearly as much business pending or 
the hands of other 
interests About one-third 


of this tonnage is already under contract, 


projected in local 


contracting 


and bids have been submitted for prac- 
{ the The 


tically all of remainder 
sure to place new tonnage with mills for 


pres 


} 


steel shapes is very great. and specifica 
tions are of an insistent nature, 
This new construction does not take 


into consideration the plans of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the building 


Ind., 


the tonnage for which will be of stupend- 


of the steel 


works at Tolleston, 
ous proportions. The plans are yet im a 
state, but it is reported on ex- 
cellent authority, that 
blast furnaces, 40 to 50 


50-ton open-hearth furnaces, a heavy rail 


tentative 
they provide for 
eight modern 
mill, plate mill, structural mill and other 


finishing mills. At the South Chicago 
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works, the corporation is now building 
a universal plate mill, a light rail mill 
and a blast furnace, and it was also 
definitely decided last week to go ahead 
with the construction of the new blast 
furnace at Joliet. The blowing in yester- 
day of the idle furnace at the north 
works makes it the first time in several 
years that these two furnaces have been 
in operation at the same time. The IIli- 
nois Steel Co. has further increased the 
pig iron output. 

Aside from building and agricultural 
material, there is little new tonnage com- 
ing forward. Bar iron has weakened 
$1 a ton and is now quoted at 1.75¢ 
Chicago. Scrap is also softer. Pig iron 
is quiet and without change in values. 
Tubular goods are active, and specifica- 
tions for rails and track supplies are 
very heavy. 

Pig Iron.—This market is singular in 
that there is neither the active demand 
noted in eastern centers, nor the weak- 
ness of the central west. Local interest 
is at low ebb, and both in trading and 
values the market is almost stationary. 
While the quietness it has assumed may 
reflect the belief of buyers that a decline 
is imminent, there is nothing from the 
standpoint of sellers to justify this im- 
pression. Present prices, they state, are 
neither fictitious nor artificial, but are the 
result entirely of natural causes. North 
and south furnaces are amply protected 
for the first quarter, and in many in- 
stances for the entire first half. Melters 
are taking the iron as fast as it is 
shipped and no furnace has had oppor- 
tunity to accumulate any stock, except 
as a result of the scarcity of cars or labor, 
and in these instances such iron is not 
taken into consideration. Under these 
conditions, there is not the slightest dis- 
position to shade prices, and leading 
southern producers are holding the high- 
er grades firmly to the schedule based 
on $14.50 Birmingham for No. 2 foundry. 
Some gray forge iron is offered on a basis 
of 50 cents a ton less than this schedule, 
but aside from this and a few sales of 
analysis iron or metal high in phosphorus 
there have been no deviations from it in 
recent weeks. There is a brisk demand 
for high silicon irons, and southern metal 
running from 3 per cent to 4 per cent 
silicon, is offered at $15 to $15.50 Bir- 
mingham. Iron running from 1.50 per 
cent to 2 per cent manganese is also 
quoted on the same basis. Northern irons 
are strong at $19 furnace, or $19.25 to 
$19.50 Chicago for No. 2. Selling is 
still going on for the last half and several 
additional lots have been booked for this 
delivery. The Illinois Steel Co. will blow 
in this week the idle stack at its north 
works, and for the first time in several 
years the two furnaces at this plant will 
be in operation at the same time. It has 
also been definitely decided to build an- 
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other furnace at Joliet, and construction 
work on it is to be pushed with all speed. 
The local foundry trade will not benefit 
by this additional output, however, as the 
whole of it will be required in the com- 
pany’s steel-making operations. We quote 
as follows: 


Lake Superior charcoal....... , .. $20.50 to 21 00 
Northern Foundry No. 1........... 19.75 to 20.00 
Northern Foundry No. 2.... ...... 19 25 to 19.50 
Northern Foundry No. 3 ..-. 18.75 to 19.00 
Northern Scotch Foundry ........ 19.75 to 20.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1....... 20.80 to 20.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2 ....... 19.80 to 20.30 
Southern Foundry No.1... .. . 18.40 to 18 65 
Southern Foundry No. 2 . 17.90 to 18.15 
Southern Foundry No. 3.... .... 17.40 to 18.15 
Southern Foundry No. 4 svcecees BEAEe Oe ae 
Southern No. 1 Soft....... bala 18.40 to 18.65 
Southern No. 2 Soft ae .... 17.90 to 18.15 
Southern Gray Forge - .... 16.65 to 16.00 


Southern Mottled..... . 16.40 to 16.65 
Southern Silveries (4 percent. to 6 
percent Silicon). . 19.15 to 19 65 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 6 percent - = 22 30 
8 to 10 percent Silicon = 23.30 to 24.30 

Alabama and ge Car Wheel.. 22.65 to 23.15 
Malleable Bessemer.. . 19.50 to 20.00 
| ee nema, yf kr 

Billets and Wire Rods.—Local quot- 
ations of these products are very stiff 
owing to their scarcity. Only one mill 
has any forging billets for sale, and 
these are offered at a minimum of $35 
Chicago. To some extent, old steel car 
axles are being bought as a substitute 
for billets, $21 to $22 Chicago being 
asked for same. Wire rods are quoted 
$36 Chicago for Bessemer, and $37 for 
basic. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Iron has weak- 
ened $1 a ton in the week under re- 
view and is now quoted at 1.75c Chica- 
go. New tonnage and specifications 
are both light. The consumption of 
steel bars shows no diminution. Speci- 
fications are heavy and there is a good 
volume of new tonnage. We quote 
carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago 
delivery, as follows: Soft steel bars and 
bands, 1.66%c half extras; soft steel 
angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.76%4c; hoops, 
201%c base, full extras; hard steel an- 
gles, 1.70c to 1.80c. There is a good 
movement of material from stock and 
jobbers’ prices are firm. We quote bar 
iron, 2.25c full extras; soft steel rounds 
and squares, 3 inches and larger, $2 
per 100 pounds base; flats, 2 in. to 4 
inches by 1%-inch and thicker, $2 per 
100 pounds base; flats, 4% inches x § 
inches and 6 inches x 5-16 inch and 
thicker, $2 per 100 pounds base; all 
ovals, half ovals and half rounds, $2 
per 100 pounds base; steel bands, $1.95 
to $2.00 half extras; soft steel hoops, 
$2.30 to $2.40 full extras. Other sizes 
not mentioned above, $1.85 per 100 
pounds base, plus half extras. 

Sheets.—There is an excellent de- 
mand for black and galvanized sheets 
and prices are firmly maintained. The 
leading producer is filled with specific- 
ations on blue annealed and American 
Bessemer sheets for eight weeks; on 
galvanized standard sizes, 96 inches and 
under, nine weeks’ delivery is asked; 
and for galvanized over 96 inches, ten 
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tu twelve weeks. This condition has 
deflected a considerable tonnage to 
local independent makers and jobbers 
who are better able to give prompt 
shipments. The latter have advanced 
treir mill quotations $1 a ton above 
the official schedule. We quote carload 
lots, black sheets, blue annealed, as 
follows: 

Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 1.86%4c; Nos. 11 and 
12, 1.91%c; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.96%c 
Nos. 15 and 16, 2.06%c. Box annealed, 
Nos. 18-20, 2.26%c to 2.31%4c; Nos. 22- 
24, 2.36%c; No. oJ Do “ag No. 27, 
2.46%c; No. 28, 2.56%4c; No. 29, 2.71%4c; 
No. 30, 2.81'%4c Saamies prices are a: 
follows: No. 10, 2.15c to 2.25c; No 
I2, 2.20c to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.25¢ to 2.35c; 
No. 16, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.50c to 2.55c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55c to 
2.60c; No. 26, 2.60c to 2.65c; No. 27, 
265c to 2.70c; No. 28, 2.70c to 2.75c; 
No. 30, 3.15c to 3.20c; 

Quotations on galvanized shipments, 
carload lots, mill shipments, are as fol- 
lows: Nos. 10-11, 2.51%4c; Nos. 17-21, 
2.8614c; Nos. 22-24, 3.01%c; Nos. 25- 
26, 3.21%4c; No. 27, 3.41%c; No. 28, 
3.61%c; No. 29, 3.86%c; No. 30, 
4.11%c. From store, galvanized sheets 
are quoted as follows: Nos. 10 to 20, 
gc to 3.10c; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15c to 
3.25c; No. 26, 3.35c to 3.45c; No. 27, 
3.55c to 3.65c; No. 28, 3.75c to 3.85c; 
No. 30, 4.95¢c to 5c. 

Plates.—Inde pendent mills are press- 
ing consumers in this territory for 
specifications. These are not coming. 
forward in the same proportion as for 
other materials, although contracting 
for new wants continues of satisfactory 
volume. Deliveries are now offered 
within one week from date of placing 
orders. Prices remain firm despite the 
slight demand. We quote mill ship- 
ments, Chicago delivery, as follows: 
Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 
100 in. wide, 1.76'%4c base; flange steel, 
1.8614c base; marine steel, 1.96%c base; 
al! full extras. Plates 3-16 inch thick, 
$2 extra; gauges, 7 to 8, $3 extra; No. 
vy, $5 extra. Less than carload lots, $5 
extra. Store prices are very firm. We 
quote from local stocks; tank steel, % 
inch and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2c to 2.10c; 72 inches to 96 inches wide, 


2.10c to 2.20c; 3-16 inch up to and in- 


> 


cluding 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 2.20c; 
3-16 inch 72 inches wide, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; 
No. 8, up to 60 inches wide, 2.15¢ to 
2.25c; flange steel, 25c extra; heads, 25c 
extra. 

Merchant Steel —There is a scarcity 
of new tonnage due to the withdrawal 
of the leading makers from the mark 
et. All implement and carriage manu- 
facturers are extremely busy and spec- 
if.cations for material are coupled with 
urgent requests for early shipment. 
Prices are without change, mill ship- 
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ments being quoted as follows: Spring 


steel, 2.10c; sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 
1.71%2c; concave and convex, 1.86%c; 


cutter shoe, 2.35c to 2.40c; smooth fin- 


ished machinery steel, 1.91%c; smooth 


finished tire, 1.86%c base; plow steel, 


220c and upward, according to quality; 


toe calk steel, 2.2Ic; railways spring, 


1.80ec. Cold rolled shafting, 50 per 
cent off in carload lots and 45 per cent 
Crucible tool 


special grades of tool 


in less than carload lots 
steel, 6%c to &c; 
steel, I3c and up 

Cast Iron Pipe—No 


of an important nature have character- 


developments 
ized the week under review. Specifica- 
tions are active and all pipe foundries 
contract of con- 
that of St. Paul, 
Minn., which involves about 1,500 tons. 


are busy. The only 


sequence pending is 
Prices are without change, as follows: 
inch water pipe, $31; 6, 8, 10 and 12 
larger sizes, $29.50; gas pipe, 
$t extra. 

Merchant Pipe.—Little new: business 
mills although the 
weather has resulted in an unusually 


Some 


ix reaching open 
heavy volume of specifications. 
inquiry has come up for line pipe for 
shipment to a western state, the prob- 
able tonnage of which is stated to be 


large. We quote carload lots, f. o. b 
Chicago: 4% to 6-inch black steel pipe, 
72.35 per cent discount from list, and 
galvanized, 68.35 per cent Minimum 
quotations from store are 76% to 77 
per cent discount on the base sizes % 
to 6-inch black steel pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—Improved demand is 


noted for boiler tubes, and in the ag- 
cregate, a round tonnage has been 
placed in the week under review. Rail 


road material is especially brisk, mills 


being sold far ahead on these products 
Official 


discounts are as follows: 






Steel Iron Seam 
less 
1 to 1% inches 40.35 87.35 53.00 
1X to 24% inches 54.35 39.35 40.00 
2% inches , 6.35 44 35 43.00 
2% to 5 inches 62.35 51.35 
Up to 4% inches 50.50 


6 to 18 inches... - 52.35 37.35 
Less than carload lots, from store, 


as follows: 


Seam 
Steel Iron less 
Steel 
1 to 14% inches inclusive 40 35 4244 
1% to 244 inches, inclusive 50 35 Bh 
2% inches, inclusive _ 524, 35 36 
2% to 5 inches, inclusive wo 47% 424 
Wire Products.—Considerable new 
business is booked every week for all 
wire materials. The present demand 
exceeds all previous records for this 


smooth wire being 


The 


has induced many farmers to provide 


period of the year, 


especially active. open weather 
for their wants earlier than usual, and 
stocks are 


for 


conseque ntly je »bbers’ 
The 


strong, and it is literally true that the 


very 


low. pressure deliveries is 


entire output of mills into imme- 


carload 


goes 


diate consumption. We quote 
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prices to jobbers, Chicago delivery, as 
follows: 


Wire nails, $2; painted barbed wire, 
$2.15; galvanized barbed wire, $2.45; 


smooth annealed wire, $1.85; smooth 


galvanized wire, $2.15; polished staples, 


$2 15; galvanized staples, $2 40 Car- 
lead lots to retailers, 5 cents higher 
than above prices; less than carload 
lots, 15 cents higher 


Structural Steel—Plans and 


cations are being prepared by 


specin 
Chicago 
architects and contractors for buildings 


to be erected this summer which will 
consume approximately 75,000 tons of 
steel The details of fhese are given 
e!'sewhere in this issue The Ameri 
can Bridge Co., has within the last few 
days closed the following contracts, 
through its local office: Ieouisville Free 
Public Library, Louisville Ky., 275 
tons; annex to First National Bank 
building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 700 tons; 
Drill Hall, Fort Russell, Wyo., 150 


tons; finishing mill for the Santa Cruz 
Portland Cement Co., 
Specifications are of a 


Santa Cruz, Cal., 
275 tons. very 


insistent nature, and there is great pres- 


stcre also to place new tonnage mills 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 
inclusive, 1.86'4c; angles, 3 to 6 inches, 
1.86%4c; angles, larger than 6 inches 
on one or both legs, 1.96%c; beams, 
larger than 15 inches, 1.96%4c; zees, 3 
inches and over, 1.86%4c; tees, 3 inches 


and over, 1.91%c, with the usual extras 


for cutting to exact lengths, punching, 
bending, or other shop work, 


lots fr 


coping, 


Quotations on om store are as 


follows: All angles, 3 inches and larger, 


$2.25 per 100 pounds base; tees, 3 inch 


es and larger, $2.30 per 100 pounds 


base; 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 12 and 15-inch beams, 


$2.25 per 100 pounds base; 5, 6 and 10 


inch 


beams, $2.50 per 100 pounds base; 
iS. 20, and 24-inch beams, $2.35 per 100 
pounds base; 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15 
inch channels, $2.25 per 100 pounds 


base; 6 and 10-inch, 15-pound channels, 


$2.50 per 100 pounds base; 12-inch, 20 


pound channels, $2.35 per 100 pounds 
base; 5-inch channels, $2.75 per 100 
pounds base 


Rails and Track Supplies —Transac 


tions in light rails last week aggregated 
a round tonnag Deliveries on new 
business of this nature cannot be ob 
tained from western mills within three 
months. Specifications for standard sec 


tions and track supplies are to the full 


capacity of mills. We quote prices f 


o. b. Chicago, as follows Heavy sec 
tions, $28; light rails, 12-pound sections 
$31; 16-pound, $30; 20-pound, $29; 25 
pound, $28; 30-pound and heavier, $27 
to $28. Track supplies, angle bars, 1.50: 
to 1.75c; spikes, 2.10c; track bolts, 3 
x 4%, with square nuts, $2.55 to $3.00 
per 100 pounds; with hexagon nuts, 
2.70 to $3.15 


Coke.—The warm weather continues 
« demoralizing factor in coke. Nomin- 
Ny, 72-hour Connellsville brands for 
future shipment are quoted at $3.50 


ovens, or $6.15 Chicago, but trading is 


almost wholly confined to lots for spot 


Gelivery. These are offered at a va- 


riety of prices according to the amount 


ot demurrage due on the cars under 


consideration, and sales are reported 
to have been made at as low as $2.50 
ovens, 


Old Material. 


an inactive 


The market 
Old 
weakened 25 cents a ton, and railroad 


continues 


one. steel rails have 


wrought, shafting, dealers’ forge, and 
No. 1 cast, have also declined in value 
from 25 cents to 50 cents a ton. Rail- 
the 
prolongation of mild weather, the last 
list to be offered being that of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway, amount- 
ing to nearly 2,000 tons. Despite the 
congested stocks in the hands of deal- 


road offerings are growing with 


ers and mills, the C. B. & Q. list of 
about 4,c00 tons was disposed of last 
week, but at prices said to be lower 


than any that have been realized with- 


in recent weeks. Consumers are buy- 


ing only attractive lots, and as many 
dealers are feeling the necessity of 
moving at least part of their stocks, 


these are offered at concessions from 


what is considered market value. We 
have revised our prices, and quote 
gross tons in the first paragraph, as 


follows: 


£17.00 to 17.50 
16.00 to 16.50 


Old Steel Rails (4 feet and over) 
Old Steel Rails less than 4 feet) 
Old Car Wheels 19.00 to 19.50 
Old Iron Rails 23 00 to 23.50 
Relaying Rails,subject to inspection 26.50 to 27 00 
Heavy Melting Steel 15.00 to 15.50 
Mixed Country Steel 12.50 to 18.00 


For net tons we quote as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought $17.09 to 17.50 
No.2 8. R. Wrought 16.25 to 16.75 
Shafting 17.f0 to 18 00 
Dealers’ Forge No 1 13.40 to 6.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues 12 00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Cast, 150 pounds and leas 14.00 to 14.50 


No 1 Mill 80Oto 0.50 
No. 1 Busheling 2.50 to 13.00 
No.2 Busheling 12.00 to 12.50 
Country Sheet 8. Oto 9.00 


12 WD to 18.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
24.00 to 44 50 
21.00 to 22.00 
12.25 to 12.75 
10.00 to 10.60 
10.00 to 10.50 
12..'5 to 12.75 
15.00 to 15.50 
13.50 to 14.10 
11.50 to 12.00 
19.00 to 19.50 


No. 1 Boilers Cut 

Boiler Punchings 

Iron Car Axles 

Steel Car Axles 

Iron Axle Turnings 
Cast Borings 

Mixed Borings, etc 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Ralroad Ma lieable 
Agricultural Malleable 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 
Old Iron Splice Bars 


NEW YORK. 


Business in Pig Iron of Average Good 
Market Volume — Inquiry Fairly 
Active. 


OFFICER OF The /ron Trade Revicw. } 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr.. January 380. § 


Although there have been 


1 ] 


Pig Iron. 
phenomenally large sales, the week 


s been a fairly satisfactory one in 


iron market. Inquiries are not 


unusually active, but transactions have 


been of a volume to be expected in a 


good, steady market. The total inquir- 
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ies now going the rounds are probably 
in excess of 20,000 tons for foundry 
grades. About an equal amount of basic 
is under negotiation and the usual ton- 
nages of malleable, gray forge and 
other grades are in demand. No pur- 
chases of more than 5,000 tons have 
been reported. One contract for this 
amount of basic was placed and another 
for 3,000 tons of the same grade. Of 
malleable some 8,000 tons were ac- 
counted for, the total divided into two 
lots. The chief purchasers of foundry 
grades were the manufacturers of cast 
iron pipe and railroad* equipment. A 
number of small lots of Alabama and 
northern iron have been sold at the 
prices previously quoted. Among the 
tiansactions were sales of 400 tons of 
No. 2 eastern Pennsylvania, 1,000 tons 
ot Virginia, No, 2, and 500 tons of 
Alabama, foundry, of the same grade. 
The foundries in the Hudson river 
valley are almost without exception 
crowded with orders. One melter who 
at the beginning of the season expected 
to pour between 15 and 20 tons per 
day is melting nearly 40. There is some 
inquiry for shipment during the third 
quarter but actual transactions for de- 
livery during that period have as yet 
been inconsiderable. No improvement 
in the supply of ferro-manganese can 
be noted. Shipments of ore from the 
Caucasus have not increased and lots 
of metal for early shipment easily bring 
from $125 to $135 per ton. 

The following are prices at New 
York: 


Northern No. 1 POEREEY «000 10++>00+ 
No. 2 Foundry. ‘ 


$19 00 to 19 2% 
. 18.50 to 18,75 


a ERNE peter ra 18.00 to 18.25 
No. 1 Southern Foundry........... .. 18.75 
No. 2 Southern Foundry.............. 18.2 
No. 8 Southern PORN... . 17.25 to 18.00 


No. 4 Foundry.. = ‘tee ee 17.00 to 17.25 
Pig Iron Certificates —Trading in 
certificates and warrants on the New 
York Produce Exchange has been 
more active than for some weeks past. 
The demand for warrants has been 
good and a number of sales were 
made. On Saturday 600 tons of Ala- 
bama gray forge brought $12.25 cash. 
Certificates for foundry April, 100 tons 
and May, 200 tons were sold for $17.00 

Foundry iron warrants follow: 
Bid. Asked. 


eS EOP COLE PCORE LLTET 16.60 17.25 
DEER -c cch.ctwh ds Ab coe 16.50 17.00 
A Ae ee ees 16.50 17.00 
See Wee Oh ies awss west 16.60 17.00 
a Rg Es ee ....16.60 17.00 


Finished Iron and Steel—With the 
exceptional weather which has permit- 
ed out-door work without interruption 
the consumption of structural steel has 
been enormous and contractors are still 
turning in orders which under ordinary 
circumstances would be deferred until 
spring. Producers are in a number of 
cases entirely indifferent on the subject 
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of new business, having already enough 
orders on the books to keep the mills 
busy for months to come. The pres- 
sure for new contracts comes from a 
variety of sources, all parts of the 
country being apparently similarly af- 
fected by the building boom. Owing to 
the indifference of the largest prod- 
ucers, the major share of the new bus- 
iness for the week has gone to inde- 
pendent firms. As already recorded, 
new buildings in this city will require 
not far from 100,000 tons of steel. On 
the Pacific coast business in sight for 
tew building aggregates 25,000 tons in- 
cluding an office structure in San Fran- 
cisco to be built by the Title Insurance 
Co. associated with the Bank of Cali- 
fornia. Chicago will need upward of 
30,000 tons, including 12,000 tons for 
the Field Museum, and 8,000 tons for 
the county building. At Pittsburg two 
bank buildings are to be erected, the 
Union requiring 5,000 tons and the 
Commonwealth Trust Co., 3,000 tons 
The activity in rails continues. The 
total sales for the month of January 
will exceed 250,000 tons. Plates have 
Leen somewhat quiet since the recent 
advance in prices. One producer is 
asking $2 per ton more than the official 
price, but it may be doubted whether 
many sales have been effected at fig- 
ures higher than those established offi- 
cially. The market for iron cars is a 
shade easier and prices are slightly 
lower: The following are the prices 
at tidewater: Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %4 
inch and heavier, 1.84c; beams, 3 to 15 
inches, 1.84%c; tees, 3 x % inch and 
heavier, 1.89%c; plates, carloads, tank, 
1.744%4c; flange, 1.84¥%c; marine boiler, 
2.04%c; refined iron bars, 1.89%c to 
1.9942c; soft steel bars, 1.04¥ec to 1.79c; 
sheets, No. 28 black, 2.40c. 

Old Materials —The market has been 
weak by reason of large supplies, free 
movement from railroads and small 
cemand. Owing to the open winter it 
is expected that spring supplies will be 
much lighter than usual. Prices are 
remarkably well sustained considering 
the light demand. The following are 
prices approximately f. o. b. at tide- 
water: 
$21.90 to 22 00 

15.50 to 16.00 

15.00 to 15.50 

23.00 to 24.00 
.. 17.50 to 18.00 
. 24.00 to 25.00 

19.00 to 19.50 

16.00 to 16.50 

20.00 to 21.00 

17.00 to 18.00 

14.00 to 15.00 


10.00 to 10.25 
14.50 to 15.50 


Old iron rails ealak 
Old stee! rails, long lengths renee 
Old stee! rails, short peers, pcatace 
Relaying rails ........ dosed 
Old car wheels ae 

Old iron car axies..... 

Old stee! car axles ‘ 
Heavy melting stee! scrap ; 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap... 
Iron track scrap ....... 

Wrought pipe SN aE ae 
Cast borings.... Somatrailn ond 
Wrought turnings 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co.’s Scottdale 
furnace, which has been out about a month 
was blown in last Thursday. The Cleve- 
land furnace will be blown in the latter 
part of this week. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Market Firm and Steady—Pig Iron 
Quotations Unchanged 
January 30 

Pig Iron.—Nothing has occurred 
during the past week to shake the gen 
eral feeling of confidence in present 
and future conditions, although prices 
are not quotably greater. Reports of 
salesmen go far to confirm the general 
Mi pression that stocks in the hands of 
consumers are very small, and as it is 
well known that many of these have 
not yet covered their requirements 
for the second quarter, all indications 
point to a firm, steady market, at least 
until the second half of the year. Con 
vertible Virginia iron has been coming 
into the market lately on the basis of 
about $16.00 at the furnaces for No. 2X 
foundry, and some large sales of basic 
have been made, principally for Schuy! 
kill valley industries that will 
average $18 a ton The amount is 
given as from 20,000 to 25,000 tons 
So insistent is the demand that even 
misfit irons are finding a ready sale, 
and it is expected that all accumula 
tions of this kind will be pretty well 
cleared up during the present year. A 
notable feature of the orders—as for 
some weeks past, is that many are for 
comparatively small amounts—a good 
indication of the activity that pervades 
al! branches of the trade, both larg: 
and small. In view of the uncertainty 

to which will continue greater, pro 
duction or consumption, prices are on 
an even keel, without a shade of weak 
ness, they remain unchanged from last 


week as follows: 
No 1X Foundry.. ... $19.00 to 19 50 


No. 2X_ Foundry ws 18.50 to 18.75 


S|” ae 18.00 to 18 25 
Standard Gray Perge. bbe 17.00 to i7.50 
Basic wee 18 00 to 18.25 
Low Phosphorns.. 24.50 to 25 5) 
Southern No. 2X, rail 18.75 to 19.00 


Finished Material—So far as _ the 
market for all forms of finished prod- 
ucts can be judged from the industries 
centering around Philadelphia, there is 
no cessation in-the pressure upon the 
mills. Pipe foundries are much more 
active than for a long time, and it is 
needless to dwell upon the demand for 
structural material, plates, etc Less 
talk is heard about an advance in prices, 
which continue unchanged as follows: 
Beams, channels and angels according 
to specifications 1.82%c to 2.50c; re 
fined iron bars, 1.75c to 1.85c;_ steel 
bars, 1.63%c to 1.83c; plates, 1.73 to 
1.83'ec 

Old Material.—Further price conces 
sions mark the softening of the market, 
but scrap dealers take consolation in 
the thought that, while the open winter 
has been remarkably favorable to the 
free transportation of old material, this 
very fact is bound to prevent the slump 


which so often comes in the spring, 
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when the accumulations of months are 


cumped upon the market. The mills 
are still buying very sparingly. The 
following prices may be quoted: 

C8 GE Si ce sei psvtie stectentocins $17.75 to 18.00 
Ne Pre ee 17.10 to 17.50 


71.50 to 22.00 
27.00 to 28.00 
23.00 to 24.00 
17.50 to 18.00 
20.50 to 21.50 
18.50 to 19.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
23.(0 to 24.00 
15.450 to 16.00 
16 00 to 16.50 
13.00 to 13.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
15.50 to 16.00 
10.50 to 10.75 
13 00 to 13.00 


Old steel axles. . 

Old iron axles 

Old iron rails 

Old car wheels 

Choice scrap, R. R. No. 1 wrought.... 
No. | yard scrap.... 
Machinery scrap 

Low phosphorus scrap 
Wrought iron pipe... 
No. 1 forge fire scrap 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary 
Wrought turnings 
Axle turnings, heavy 
Cast borings 

Stove plates 


CLEVELAND. - 
Increasing Disposition of Buyers of 
Pig Iron to Defer Placing of 
Orders. 


OFFICE OF 7he /ron Trade Review / 
BROWNING BuILpING, January 31 § 
Iron Ore. —Occasional 


inquiries are 


coming in from eastern furnaces which 
have failed to cover their entire re- 
quirements until the opening of nav- 
igation, and a small tonnage is being 
disposed of in this direction In the 


central west, however, furnaces 


are gen- 


erally well supplied for the full winter’s 


needs, and the movement from docks 
is exceedingly slow in spite of the fa- 


onditions \ number 


it yet bought 


vorable weather c 


cf eastern furnaces have nm 


fully for 1906. We quote: Old Range 
Pessemet $4.25, Mesabi Bessemer $4, 


Old Range Non 


Bessemer $3.70, and 


lesabi Be ssemer $3 50 

Pig Iron—The more quiet tone as- 
sumed by the local market a fortnight 
ago continues, There is the usual run 


of small inquiries which generally de- 
velop into immediate business, but the 
aggregate tonnage is not large and in- 


nsiderable 


cludes no deals of any ct 

1 co | nd Fo dr S ‘Iting to 
agnitude undric¢ e melting 

capacity, but for the most part their 

needs are covered through the first 


} 


quarter and there is apparently a grow- 


ing disposition on the part of purchas- 


ers to delay buying for delivery further 
ahead. Six weeks ago it would have 
been easy to sell iron for second half 
delivery at current quotations, but this 
situation no longer prevails. An in- 
cident similar to that reported last 
week occurred again this week when 
a northern Ohio interest inquired for a 


considerabl tonnage of foundry 
iron. The inquiry developed a 
pronounced eagerness for the business, 
with the result that the buyer conclud- 


ed to postpone placing his order. The 


the second 


remain to be filled tot 


requirements of quarter 


which al a heavy 
tonnage and very little contracting has 
done for de livery later than July 


1. What has been closed is at current 


been 


trices and in a few instances at a slight- 


figure. For immediate ship- 


tt wy 


ly advanced 
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nent Bessemer is firm at $17.50 to 
$17.75 for No 2 Valley, basic Is procur- 
ble at $17.25 to $17.50 and foundry No. 
2 is selling at about $17 25; valley 


Foundry No. 2 
to $17.75, Cleveland furnaces, by local 
No, 2 


sccured in good amounts on the basis 


can be bought at $17 50 


customers Southern can be 


of $14.00, Birmingham, though a num- 


ber of producers are still quoting 
$14.50 Consumers are asking antici- 
pations on contracts to avoid the in- 


creased freight charges which become 


effective March 1, but furnaces will 
not be able to accede to all requests 
of this sort. Coke has become still 
weaker since our last review and sold 
as low as $2.15 for spot shipment of 
good furnace grades during the week. 
Contract prices are below $2.50, with 
spot foundry grades correspondingly 


We 


follows: 


low quote, Cleveland delivery, as 


Bessemer $18.10 to 18.35 
No. 1 Foundry.......... catia 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 Foundry 7.50 to 18,00 
No. 3 Foundry ... +e 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 Southern 17.85 to 18.35 
Gray Forge 16.35 to 16.85 
Gray Forge, Southern 15.85 to 16.35 


Lake Superior charcoal 19 50 to 20.00 


Finished Materials. 
I he 


structural 
build 


will be 


The 


steel for new Hippodrome 


about 2,400 tons, 
cated by the New 
Co., Manasquan, N. J., and 
ed by J. P. Cowing & Co. of this city 
The contract the 
past week local 
building time. 


ng, totaling 
Jersey Bridge 
will be erect- 
was closed during 
the 
operations in a 


and is heaviest in 


long 


Structural materials continue in strong 


cemand and jobbers’ stocks are 


for 


being 


depleted in the rush to care the un 


expected spurt in mid-winter building 
Che mills are in better shape for plates 
and deliveries within six to ten weeks 


are procurable Sheets are extremely 


active, but 
be had ft 


burg district 


can 
Pitts 


some 


shipments 
the 


lost 


immediate 
few mulls in 
Bar 


of the strength it recently gained 


om a 


iron has 


thury 


selling the average price of 


and is 


1.80c, though quotations continue to 


vary widely. 
Old Materials.—The market has fin 


1 


ally yielded somewhat to the weakening 


conditions which have prevailed through 
117 


the winter and quotations are generally 
lower Dealers, however, are not 
heavily stocked Consumers are well 
covered and buying continues’ very 
light. We quote, f. o. b. Cleveland, as 
follows: 


$22.50 to 23.50 
16.75 to 17.75 


Old Iron rails : 

Old steel rails (over 6 feet) 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet) 17.00 to 18.00 
Old car wheels a . 17 Wto 18.00 
Steel boiler plate 14.00 to 15 00 
Steel axles . 21 00 to 22 00 
Malleable iron (railroad) 16 50 to 17 530 
Mallieable iron (agricultural) 15 50 to 16.50 
Heavy steel 16.0 to 16.50 


We quote as follows, net tons: 
No. 1R wrought 17.00 to 17.50 
No 1 busheling 14.00 to l4 50 
No. 1 machine cast 13.75 to 14.25 
Iron axles , 23.00 to 24.00 
Axle turnings 11 50 to 12.50 
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11.00 to 12.00 
10.00 to 10.50 
Pipes and flues 13 50 to 14.50 
Tank iron 11.00 to 11 30 
Hoop and band iron §.00 to 9.00 
Sheet iron 1. Oto 8.00 
Wrought drillings 11 0 to 12.00 
Stove plate 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast borings.. 8. to 9.0 


Wrought turnings(free from cast) 
Grate bars 


CINCINNATI. 
Market Quiet and Iron More Freely 
Offered at $14. 


January 30, 1906 


Pig Iron.—The developments of the 
past week afford but little in the way 
of interest, as there has been an un- 


usually quiet market. No reported sales 


of sufficient magnitude to make them 


worthy of mention came to light. The 
trade is mainly concerned as to the 
outlook for the future. There is no 


defined attitude on the question of how 
fas buyers are covered for their second 
quarter requirements on this ele- 
ment in the situation depends the fu- 
ture of pig The continued 
lack of interest on the part of buyers 


and 
iron prices 


has imparted an easy tone to the situa- 
iron is offered 
No. 2 foun- 
A few of the 
hold- 


this 


tion and southern pig 


at $14.00 Birmingham for 
with more freedom 


that 


cry 


southern makers have been 


from 
although 3 


ing at $14.50 have receded 


position within the week, 


the largest producing companies are 


still maintaining their asking price at 


$14.50 Birmingham On the lower 
grades it is believed that concessions 
can be obtained, as there appears to 
be an abundance of offerings of low 
grades of southern irons. It is intim- 
ated that $12.50 Birmingham can be 
done on gray forge. The weakness in 


the scrap iron situation is not regarded 
with alarm, as it appears to be an ac- 
ccpted belief that dealers have realized 
on their holdings of cheap scrap and 
the apparently free offerings now com- 
out that 
and selling, not caring to accumul- 


present level of quo- 


ing indicate dealers are buy 


ate stock at the 
lraveling men report contin- 
and foundries 


ued heavy consumption 


busy. There are but few requests to 
hold up shipments and as there has 
been no serious complaint as to lack 


of transportation facilities this winter, 

s a reasonable assumption that con- 
sumers have melted well up to expect- 
there is con- 


March a 


some quarters 
the 
movement 


ations In 


fidence that by first of 


good buying may be ex- 


pected to develop, as by that time it 


is claimed many consumers will have 


ily 30 day's supply of iron bought, 
and will be ready to provide for their 
requirements over the second quarter 


We quote f. o. b. Cincin 


Southern Foundry No. 1 $17.25 to 17.75 


Southern Foundry No. 2 16.75 to 17.2 

Southern Foundry No. 3. ; 16 25 to 16 75 
Southern Foundry No. 4 .. 15.75 to 16 B 
Southern Foundry No. 1, soft 17.25 to 17.75 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft 16.75 to 17.25 
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SE Oe ae 15.25 to 15.75 
Northern Foundry No.1..... an 19.15 to 19.65 
Northern Foundry No. 2........ : 18.65 to 19.15 
Northern hey! hla 18.15 to 18 65 
Jackson County Silvery,8 per cent ». » to 20.65 
Southern Charcoal .............. 5 to 20.25 


Finished Material.—The ace con- 
tinues firm and the jobbing trade is 
fairly active. jar iron is quoted at 
180c to 1.85c and the recent advance 
in sheets is well sustained. We quote: 
steel bars at 1.63c, half with 
dealers quoting 1.85c for iron and steel 
out of store. Galvanized sheets, No. 
10 and No. 12, in car lots are 2.58c. 
We quote black sheets, No. 27 at 2.40c 
in car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets 
out of store are selling as follows: No. 
28, 2.85c; No. 27, 2.75c; No. 16, 2.35c; 
No. 14, 2.25c; No. 12, 2.15c. Tank 
plates are firm and sell out of store at 
2.10c for %-inch and 2.10c for 3-16, 
Nos. 8 and 10. Beams and channels 
are quoted at 2.35c to 2.60c from stock 
and angles at 2.10c to 2.15c for base 


extras 


sizes. 

dn merchant pipe trade is fairly act- 
with prices showing a strong un- 
We quote f. o. b. Cincinnati 
as follows: (quotations wrought 
iron pipe obtainable only on submitted 
specifications and subject to ability to 


ive 
certone. 
on 


urnish.) 


MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts) 


Guaranteed 
Steel Pipe Wrought Iron 
Pipe 

Black Galv. Black Galv. 

Per Per Per Per 

cent cent cent cent 
% and ook inches. 69.7 53.7 
% inch. . 73.5 61.3 
be inch ; 737 61.7 
4% to 6 inches.. 77.7 67.7 
7 to 12 inches.. 72.7 7.7 

Coke.—The continued open weather 


has resulted in freer offerings and 
easier quotations on prompt shipment 
coke. There is practically no contract- 
ing. Foundry coke is relatively easier 
than furnace coke. The market is dull 
for all grades. Quotations at the prin- 
cipal coke producing districts are as 
follows: 

*Wise County, Va. Furnace 


Coke promps ~~" $2.50 to 2.75 per ton 
Wise County, oundry 

Coke goemet shipment.. 2.75 to 3.00 per ton 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke 

on contracts.......... 2.50 to 2.75 per ton 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke 

on contracts.......... 2.75 to 3.00 per ton 


Connellsville Furnace Coke 
prompt shipment......... 
Connellsville Foundry Coke 
prompt shipment . 2.75 to 3.00 per ton 
New River Foundry Coke on 


contracts or prompt ship- 
Jondencednk 2.75 to 3.00 per ton 


2.50 to 2.75 per ton 


ment.. 
New River Furnacs Coke, 

prompt a .....-. 2.50 to 2.75 per ton 
tWise County, Va., Coke on Furnace contracts is 


d mainly on asliding scale basis for pig 
iron prices on the following basis: $1.65 per 
ton on $9.00 pig iron, plus 17 per cent of the 
advance on pig iron above $9. 00 Birmingham 


Old Material—The recent develop- 
ments and freer offerings appear to be 
in the line of profit taking by dealers 
on their low price purchases and at 
present most dealers are handling scrap 
and not storing at present 
This gives the situation an ap- 
activity, but an easy tone, as 


sol 


quickly 
prices. 
parent 
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dealers are said to be trading on close 
markets. The following quotations rep- 
although the 


dealers’ prices, 


is unsettled. 


resent 
market 
Old No.1 railroad wrought,net tons$17 .50 to 18 0) 


Cast machine and foundry,net tons. 14.00 to 14 50 
Old iron rails, gross tons......... 24.00 to 25 00 


Old steel rails, gross tons...... 16 50 to 17 00 
Old short lengths, gross tons. .. .. 17.50 to 18 00 
Old iron axles, net tons...... eeseeese 23.50 to 24.00 
Stove plate. net tons. ... 10 to 11.00 


11.00 to 12.50 
9 0Oto 9.50 
16.50 to 17.00 


Wrought turnings, net tons . 
Cast borings, net tons 
Car wheels, net tons. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Southern Producers Slow to Admit 
that Lower Prices Are Made. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 29.—Alabama 
pig iron manufacturers do not admit 
that there are any signs of a weakening 
market and while no denyinz 
that a little iron might have been sold 
recently below $14.50 per ton, No 2, 
they that the 
were in lots than 
The greater portion of the iron 


there is 


foundry, basis, say sales 


case of more 1,000 
tons. 
being sold in this section is in 200, 300 
and 500-ton lots and this has been go- 
ing out at $14.50 per ton, No. 2 fourdry 

It is announced that there 
No. 2 foundry iron at any 
sales, though in small lots, 
during the past week 
announce 


basis. is no 


spot price 
The have 
been. steady, anid 
all furnace companies that 
booked business right along 


favor- 


they have 
and that present conditions are 


able. There is a good inquiry for iron 
in this district and it is believed that 
this inquiry will develop into trade 
The remarkable consumption of iron 


through the winter has kept up with 
the production which has not heen ‘dis 
turbed in the least by weather condi- 
The pig iron shipments from the 
Birmingham district 
effort is being given to get out 


tions. 
are phenomenal. 
Every 
as much iron as possible before March 
he advance in railroad rates 
commodities 
yards are be- 


I, when t 
iron and 
into effect. 

ginning to show signs of becoming bare 
believed that before the’ end 
despite the fact 
many 


on similar goes 


The furnace 


and it is 
of the coming month, 
that the month is a short one, 
orders will have been caught up with. 
Some of the furnace companies are be- 
hind in their The railroad car 
is being felt as well as a loco- 


orders. 
shortage 
motive shortage. 
The steel market shows 
whatsoever of weakening and the pro- 
holding up well. 
strong demand 


power 


no signs 


duction is 
There is a 


iron pipe and soil pipe and all industries 
goods are as act- 


for cast 


manufacturing these 
can be, shipping the prod- 


they manu 


ive as they 
uct almost as fast as are 
facturing it. 

Four blast iron furnaces in the Birm- 
ingham district are almost ready for 
the torch and before the expiration of 


another month all of them will be mak- 


ing iron. 
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The Metal Market. 


—— 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF The Iron Trade Review. | 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr., January 30 ( 


Pig Tin.—There has been a fair de- 
mand and the market is steady al- 
though the tendency been 
Today's quotations follow: 
36.20 to 36.50; 
36.10 to 36.30; March, 36 to 

£164 5s spot and fu 
for the month to date, 
4,215. 


down- 
Spot 


has 
ward, 
36.20 to 36.50; January, 
February, 
36.25; London, 
ture; arrivals 
3.665; afloat, 

Copper.—The volume of business in 
refined copper has been light but the 
been arrested. 
To- 


have 
and nominal 
Lake 
; casting, 18 
£78 


decline seems to 

The market is dull 
cay’s closings follow: 
18 to 18% 
London’s closing today 


and electro- 
sellers: 


and 


lytic, 
10s 


£77 12s 6d. Exports for the month 
to date, 12,8 78 tons. 

Lead.—The local market has been 
slow and easier with lower prices in 
the west and abroad. Today’s clos- 
ings: 5.70 to 5.80; St. Louis, 5.55; Lon- 
don, £16 17s 6d. 

Spelter—Refined spelter has been 
weak and lower. Today’s closing, 6.20 
to 6.30; St. Louis, 6.00; London, £27 
12s 6d. , 

Antimony.—No material change has 


Hallett’s 
13%c to 


Cookson’s and 


and other grades, 


occured. 
ra! 
14! 


2c to 15c 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF The /ren Trade Review | 
1164 Monadock Block, January 20 


Trading in metals is light and current 
orders cover only immediate requirements. 
are without change this 
week. We quote lake and casting copper, 
18%4c to 1834c, Chicago, for carload lots, 
and 19c to 20c for smaller quantities. Pig 
quantity 


Prices material 


according to 
», but firm at 6.60¢ 
for 


and 


tin, 37c to 39¢c, 
Spelter is without change 
to 6.90c for carloads, and 7c to 8%c 
smaller lots. Pig lead is slightly weaker, 
is now quoted at 5.75c, delivered, in 50-ton 
and 6c to 6%c for 


lots, desilverized, 
Antimony is offered 
Hallett’s and 14%c 
the latter b 


50c to 


quantities 

14%c for 
for Cookson’s, 
Nickel is 
and de 
soft 


smaller 
at I4c to 
te 160%c eing 


very scarce O5c, ac 


cording to amount liveries 


Old 


prices are 


and attractive 


out orders. 


metals remain 


required to bring 


Approximate prices of local dealers are 
as_ follows: Copper wire, 153%4c per 
pound; heavy copper, 1534c; copper bot- 


toms, 15c; copper clips, 1534c; red brass, 
14%c; yellow brass, heavy, 111%4c; yellow 
brass borings, 10c; red brass. borings, 
12%4c; light brass, 8c; pipe lead, 5c; tea 
lead, 41%4c; zinc, 434c; tin foil, 28c; pew 
ter, No. I, 23¢. 
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MANY BUILDINGS 


Will be Erected in Chicago and Vicin- 
ity in Near Future. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Chicago, Jan. 30—Among others bids 
have been submitted to Chicago archi- 
tects and contractors on the following 
l‘st of buildings which are to be erected 
this spring and summer. The total steel 
requirements of this district already ap 
proximate 75,000 tons: 
Sell- 
building, 


Boston Store annex, 2,200 tons; 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, mill 
175 tons; Board of Education for new 
school buildings, Western 
Steel Car and Foundry Co., Hegewisch, 
Il]., extensions to the plant, 1,000 tons; 
shops, Mt 
Chicago Polyclinic Hos- 


ers 


750 tons; 


Big Four Railway Carmel, 


Ill., 550 tons; 


pital, 275 tons; Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Co., addition to present building, 175 
tens; New Santa Fe grain elevator, Chi- 


cvgo, 500 to 600 tons; Cavalry Drill 
Hall, Fort Des Moines, Ia., 150 tons; 
Shubert’s Theatre, Kansas City, Mo., 


600 tons; Central Building, Los Angel 
es, Cal., 1,700 tons; Bank of California, 
San Francisco, 14-story building, 3,000 
to 3,500 tons; building for the Modern 
Praetorians, Dallas, 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement 


Order of Texas, 
tons; 
Santa 
tons of which have been let to the Am- 
crican Co.; Gimble 
store, Philadelphia, 500 tons; Schwartz- 
child & Sulsberger Co., stable 
York City, 500 tons 

In addition to these is a 14-story of- 
building to be added to Shubert’s 
Theatre at Kansas City, when the lat 


500 


Co., 1800 tons, 275 


Cruz, Cal., 
Brothers’ 


Bridge 


for new 


nee 


ter is completed The new county 
building of Chicago will require be- 
tween 10,000 and 11,000 tons; Field 
Museum, about 12,000 tons, and the 


bridges ordered 
Department of 


improvements in city 
by the Public Works 
Chicago, about 25,000 tons, including 
plates. 
1,500 tons 
cf structural last 
week by the American Bridge Compa- 
ny. These are as follows: 

Louisville Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 275 tons; First National Bank 
Ohio, 


Contracts requiring about 


steel were closed up 


Building annex, Cincinnati, 700 


Drill Hall, Fort Wyo., 


Santa Cruz Portland Cement 


tons; Russell, 
I5oO 


Co.. 


tons; 
Santa Cruz, Cal., 275 tons 





McCor- 


organization of 


Club For Workmen.—The 
mick Works Club, an 
the employes of the International Har- 
Co. at 
occupied its handsome club house re- 


vester Chicago, has formally 


cently erected at a cost of $50,000. The 


building is complete in every way, with 


reading and recreation rooms, a well 


equipped gymnasium, auditorium tor 


meetings, dances and other entertam 
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and a number of 


Expenses are paid by the 


ments, lodge halls 
class rooms. 
annual dues of $2 and the charge of 2 
for a term of 20 lessons in any one of 
the taught by 


structors. The plan of the club heme 


studies competent t:- 
was originated by Stanley McCormick 
and the formal opening was postponed 
until his return from Europe 
BUILDING PLANS 
Of the Steel Corporation at Joliet, IIL, 
and Tolleston, Ind 
Jan. 30.—It 
been decided to proceed at on 
construction of the new blast fur 
nace at the Joliet works of the [i] 
Steel Co., and the plans are now ! cin 


prepared. It 


Chicago, has denmniteiy 
with 
the 
nos 
will have a capacity oi 
Plans are also in prep 
mil] 


450 tons a day 
and 
the 
company. i} 


light rail 
universal plate mill to be built at 
south the 
installation of new power equipment in 
the blast plant at the north 
works, Chicago, are completed and the 
blown in 


aration for a new 


works ( f 
furnace 


idle furnace there was 


yesterday. For several years, these two 
furnaces have been operate. alternate 
ly, but it will be possible hereaiter to 
the 


on good author- 


keep them in blast at same mie. 
Announcement is made 
ity that the tentative plans for the new 
works at Tolleston, Ind., provide for 


8 blast furnaces, between 40 an! % 


50-ton open-hearth furnaces, neavy 
rail mill, structural mill, plate mii, and 
several other finishing mils. It is not 
expected that all these will be buils at 
once, but provision will be made tor 
their ultimate construction 


LATE NEW YORK NEWS 
(Special Telegram.) 
York, Jan 3I —The Ame: 


has booked an order for Y, 


New can 
Bridge Co 
000 tons of structural materials for saw 
mill construction 
An unconfirmed states that 


the Lorain Steel Co. has been zivea the 


report 


contract for 20,000 tons of rails fu \ 
tramway building in Brazil. Anortix 
report, also unconfirmed, is that th: 
Lukens Iron & Steel Co. wi!! supply 


the plates for two barges to de bui! 


at Camden by the American Shipbuild 
ing Co. 

Rail sales include the following 
Pacific Electric, 12,000 tons; New York 


New Haven & Hartford, 28,000; [linus 
Atlantic City, 5, 


Traction lines, 8,000; : 
000: Southern Pacific, 10,000 additional; 
scattering, 10,000 more. Large tont €3 
are pending 

The tonnage of materials exported by 
United States Steel 


1905 1,052,000 


the Corporation 


during aggregates tons 


The Export Co. is selling freely, mostly 
1 


I finished 


products 


PRICE CHART. 
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THE WORLD’S PROSPERITY. 

Evidences of prosperity in the world’s 
iron markefs are given by the statistics 
of British iron and steel exports in 1905. 
The total! of all iron and steel exports 
a gain of nearly 
1904, 
If complete and 


iS 3,710,771 tons, 
half a 


150,000 tons over 


gross 


million tons over and of 
1903. 
comparable statistics were available, it 
would probably appear that the exports 
of the United Kingdom in 1905 consti- 
tuted the record. 

With the United States, large exports 
of iron and steel products are generally 
a sign of adversity; with the United 
Kingdom they are a sign of prosperity. 
England’s home market is her most im 
portant market, it is true, but her iron 
and steel export trade is the most im- 
portant of any country. Her exports are 
so widely distributed over the whole face 
of the globe, being by no means con- 
fined to her colonies, that their size is a 
good index to world conditions. 

The accompanying table shows in detail 
the British exports over the past three cal- 
endar years. The enumeration is different 
from that adopted by the United States 
lines be- 


Department, many 


Treasury 
ing returned by weight and figuring in 
the total, which are not so returned in 
the United States, yet the rough compar- 
ison which is possible readily shows that 
lhowever far the United States has pass- 
ed the mother country in production, we 
are yet far behind her in volume of ex- 


ports, as our highest total iron and steel 


exports in a calendar year amount to less 
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than 1,200,000 gross tons (1904) and the 
less finished form in which our exports 
are made will probably balance the omis- 
sion in our statistics of some lines which 
are inchided in the British figures, so that 
it can be said that American iron and steel 
exports have never amounted, in material 
importance, to one third those of England 
Our exports vary widely from year 
to year, partly in relation to the varying 
degrees of prosperity at home. England’s 
export trade is much steadier. It is not 
a dumping process, but involves the care- 
ful cultivation of trade, a policy which 
American producers have but lately adopt- 
ed. The 


goes so much to foreign countries, as a 


fact that England’s production 
result of trade building efforts, is in a 
measure responsible for her steady pro- 
duction, the figures showing none of the 


wild changes so notable in American pro- 
duction statistics. 


The United 


porter of iron and steel, as 


Kingdom is a heavy im- 


the accom 
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panying table shows. It is to be noted 


that while there has been no important 
change in the total weight imported in 
the past three years, the average of thes: 


three years is about 435,000 tons, or 


about one-half greater than the average 
of the three preceding years. 


This is not an unmixed evil, as_ the 


most broad minded members of the Brit 
ish iron trade have lately been pointing 


out. The brighter part of the story is that 


imports of crude steels have increased, 
and domestic makers have yet been fair- 


ly prosperous. The excess of imported 


billets, sheet bars, etc., has been turned 


into an increased tonnage of more fin 


ished products, which have been partly 


consumed at home and partly exported 
It would be better if the steel were made 
at home, but it is better to finish it 
than not to see it at all 

It is quite remarkable that any country 
should in the same year import 1,364,292 


tons of iron and steel, and export 3,710,- 


BRITISH EXPORTS, GROSS TONS. 


1903 1904 1905 

nC. to A. Wid, ove caw ea viewed des comeane 1,005,380 810,934 o81,441 
Ingots, blooms, etc. .......... 13,006 4,255 8,507 
Puddled bars 12 15 429 
th «ii wiedaiees «wehanmin sp Ceneeee he alee es ak 604,076 525,371 546,644 
Chairs and sleepers 15.047 50,008 78,778 
Railroad (unenumerated ) 71,351 72.047 80,926 
Girders, beams, etc pela ala 50.205 64,225 
Plates, % inch and over ........... 119,719 108,861 147.775 
Plates under % inch ............ 42,003 43.476 56,818 
Steel bars ....... 156,821 122,930 151,800 
Irom ars ....... 128,420 115,636 134,105 
MED oc ccrcnd accesses aicn ess 45,495 40,507 41,980 
Tin plates ..... 292,800 350,034 354,951 
Black plates ... a a a 65.235 62,520 68,90 3 
Galvanized and corrugated sheets 352.032 385.403 407,021 
ek. cide eeen eres eccaeusinn 176,443 171,092 219,223 
Armor plate ..... 1,341 5 138 
i ere ree ; , 50,843 60,861 81,219 
Nails, screws, bolts, rivets... 14.444 30,988 43.244 
Wheels and axles .......0cccces>: 36,215 35,035 44,175 
Wrought iron manufactures 86,193 54.869 49,208 
Cast iron manufactures 61,2690 48,233 41,072 
Anchors, chain, etc 25,350 26,801 28,234 
NS EE OPT 16,555 14,638 16,933 
Unenumerated 63.545 55.404 61,830 

Ra ire dean Seer aca ai ach a ian ai A an naa a 3,564,001 3,262,797 3,710,77 

BRITISH IMPORTS, GROSS TONS 
1900. 190T. 1902. 1903. 1904 1905 

ea ies a 6,207,873 5,546,845 6,440,317 6,313,236 6,100,556 7,350,714 
SD -nSbsenedvdscees * * * 16,781 19,022 23,108 
Pig and puddled 181.151 198,560 227,338 130,646 133.733 129,039 
Crude steel ...... 179,341 182.884 281,013 174,050 522.7006 603,949 
diel Sains aaek oan * * * 73,750 39,801 33,807 
Wheels and axles 2,112 2,472 2,134 5.757 6,225 6,250 
ES ee 93,176 122,685 127,209 145.329 122,054 23,001 
Plates 1% inch and over * * * 50,329 45.003 49,07) 
Plates.etc.,under inch * * 7 21,596 22,764 19,652 
Merchant steel bars * * * 192,524 93,0909 50,224 
Iron bars. rods, etc.. 80,154 98,101 172,915 184.030 104,242 105,900 
Hoops and strips * * ° 14,106 13,226 14,678 
Wire rods Sesescbeoes * * 20,9000 24. 286 4 1.000 
Nails, bolts, screws, etc . ° . 51,075 49,851 55.454 
Unenumerated 225,408 204,037 229,835 131,092 113,150 105,221 

Total, except ore... 761,402 868.739 1,040,744 1,320,586 1,291,830 1,364,292 


* Not separately stated prior to 1903. 
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771 tons. England is a commercial na 
tion. Her means of communication are 
good. She sent in the past two years 
an average of more than 135,000 tons of 


pig iron to Germany, yet imported from 
a large tonnage of crude steel 


took 


(,ermany 


Last vear she from Sweden 67,175 


tons of pig iron, and sent 45,817 tons 


of other grades of pig iron to Sweden. 
While of 


1904 


British exports tin plate 


showed a decrease from to 1905 


it 5,000 tons, the exports to the United 


States decreased by nearly 9,000 tons, 
so that there was a net gain of about 
4,000 tons in exports to other countries. 
his is a trade which will doubtless in- 
crease. 





ONE GREAT UNIVERSITY. 


Years ago a new college could 


without the expenditure 


large amount of money, as about all 


he requirements were a buildings, 


and books to estab 


roicesso 


rm univers! in which en 


rent Salaries paid to 


proposition 


s by manufacturing con 


grinect 


that it becomes ne 


essary to pay a member of the faculty 


somew he ré 


S¢ hoo! 


ordinarily co 


teaching 


buildings of a 


1 
assical courst Dhe 


al school, including laboratories 


ith their costly equipment, are 


aiso 
the 
lishing 


tor neces 


important f 


ture a mod 


i S ith ¢ 
' 


ing a university 


1 } ‘ 1 


t< n been 


is 


iversity at 


engineering courses 


equipment of 


ll that might 


| Scr¢ dit ible 


not <¢ 
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building of one 
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are not worthy of the name, located 


Athens and Oxford. One of those in 


stitutions now pretends to give engin 


eering courses, while the other is said 


to be preparing to announce similar 


courses, The absurdity of institutions 


of such limited resources as those at 


Athens and Oxford attempting to 


give engineering courses 18 apparentto 
any one familiar with the conditions 
existing at the two places A bill is 


now pending in the Ohio legislature 
vhich provides for expending of all of 
the state funds for higher education in 
building up of one great university at 
Columbus, while such state support as 
may be given to the Athens and Ox 
ford institutions will be confined to 
their Normal schools Hundreds 


graduated from t 
takine 


Its p 


cngineers who have 


Ohio State University are 


ctive interest in this bill 


Ofhcial dvance tatements regard 
ing the fort 


Birkinbine to the Unite 


record of 35 
This « 
inasmuch as 
would but 
ike 
known to have incre 
and Mr 


outputs are 


mean 7,110,000 ton 


while I Superior shipments are al 


d 


Birkinbine says 


r¢ idy ist by ove 
9.500.000 to 
repo ted f " 
the southe: 
is Interesting 
10 mine had ever p 


2,000,000 tons 


mean a product 
in the U 


Co0,000 Ton 


: | " ' 
nited Statés of 


say. 43, 
s, which would conipafre with 


i“ howrec . 1! — 
previous hgures as tollows 1870, 3, 


O51,501; 1880, 7,120,362; 1890, 16,036, 


043; 1895, 15,957,614; 1900, 


27,553,161 ; 


1901, 238,887,479; 1902, 1903 


35,554,135; 


35.019,308; 1904, 44,330 


27.0 


o/s 





COMPANY ORGANIZED 


With Capital of $5,000,009 to Operate 
Snyder Furnace Properties. 


Pittsburg, Jan. 31.—W. P. Snyder of 
Pittsburg, who recently acquired the 
Oliver interests in the Shenango fur 
nace properties, has organized a com 
pany with a capitalization of $5,000,000, 
io operate these plants. At a meeting 


held today the following officers were 
W. P. 
Dyer, vice president; Henry Irwin, 


tre W \ 


( hosen; 
1) 


Snyder, president; ( 


etary 


isuref: 


Barrons Jr., 





ntendent of furnaces; D. C. Pea 

| uperintendent of mines 
I company owns four blast fur 
é t Sharpsville, Pa., large ore im 
{ 1 Michigan and Minnesota and 
r t ts of coking coal lands in 
Westmoreland Co Pa besides the 
henango St ims hip Co. properties on 
e lake The ten thousand ton steel] 
eight W. P. Snyder, owned by this 
mpany, will be launched in Feb 

) 

\f Snvd ! been prominent 
nd st lustry and is 
‘ e | g pig iron pro 
t country be des being 
ted cavily ed lines He 
‘ t nig t m his Dp i 
“Rover,” to spend the winter in Flo 
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HEADS OF UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY 


Mr. Bray sits in the second seat from the left, 


BANQUET TO MR. BRAY. 


Upon the announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. T. J. Bray, chief en- 
gineer of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburg, to the position 
of assistant to the president of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., in charge of 
engineering and construction work, the 


constituent companies of the former 
concern (McGill & Co., The Lloyd- 
3ooth Co., Lincoln Fdy. Co., Frank 
Kneeland Machine Co., and the Chilled 
Roll Foundry Co.), tendered him a 


complimentary banquet at the German 
Club, Pittsburg, as a testimonial of the 
esteem in which he is held by his form- 


er associates. Mr. Bray has already 
assumed the dutigs of his new position. 

At the banquet there were no set 
speeches, the affair being entirely in- 


formal. President I. W. Frank, of the 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
made the principal address, reviewing 
the career of Mr. Bray and compli- 


menting him upon the progress he has 
Those 
Booth, 
Bray, 
mR 3. 
Affelder, H. 


made in the engineering world. 
present were: I. W. Frank, C. H 
E. Kneeland, C. E. Satler, T. J. 
J. O. Barnett, K. C. Gardner, 
West, F. J. Wilson, oo & 
A. Kelly, L. Ebinger, F. Taggert, G. G. 
Small, H. E. Walters, W. C. Jefferson, 
F. Cordes, G. W. Knotts, J. Quinn, L. 
Schwartz, F. C. Biggert, H. A 
G. C. Campbell, L. Voelker, R. W. 
Toner, J. J. McNamara, Norman W. 
Belleville, Chas. A. Johnson, F. I. Ellis, 
and G. H. Richter. 

Mr. Bray will be succeeded as chief 


I. Ellis. 


Grusch, 


engincer by Mr. F. 
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CO., AT BANQUET TENDERED MR. T. 


W. J. ISAACSON RETIRES 


Mr. W. J. managing dir- 
ector of the Dayton Coal & Iron Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, after a long business 


the 


Isaacson, 


career in iron, steel and metal 


trades has decided to take an extended 
has 


of 


rest from business and 


signed 


re- 
the 


cares 


as director 


managing 

















W. J. ISAACSON 
company with which he has been iden 
tified since 1885. 

Mr. Isaacson started in the iron and 
New 


those days was 


steel business in 1869 in Haven, 
ce Fhe 
largely importation 
and The 


pig iron in 1869 was under 2,000,000 an- 


business in 


of iron, 


of 


one of 


steel metal. production 


nually, and the imports from abroad, 


were Over 1,000,000 tons. As the bus- 


front row 


J. BRAY, RETIRING CHIEF ENGINEER 

iness was so largely in imports, he be 
came a partner in the firm with whi 
he was connected and made his hom: 
itt Liverpool, England, in 1871 He 
was in business in Liverpool until 188 
when he retired from the firm in 
sequence of the change which can 
over the trade, the United States show 
ing ability to produce its own quire 
ments by that time. The Dayton Coa 
€: Iron Co. had just been formed by 
English and Scotch a l bi 
accepted the position of managing di 
rector of the company in that year 
has continued in that position unt 
this time. 

In connection with the we knov 
firm of James Watson & ¢ f Glas 
gow, Scotland, he started the busin¢ 

exporting pig iron to | yp 
1894. By the year 1896 the exportat 
of pig iron had assumed large prop 
tions and continued several years 
enabling Alabama operators ros 
cute operations on ge scale [his 
proved of great ben to the Alab 

on trade in years of severe de 
sion. 

Mr. Isaacson s seen t growt 
the production of pig iron in this cout 
try, during his business care¢ from 
an output of less than 2,000,000 t 
per annum to the immense production 
of the present 

To Tue Iron Trave Revu pt 
sentative, Mr. Isaacson said, “If | were 
to venture i st r tf | 
would say that this country s S 
tined to become an immense ¢ t 
of iron and steel Che l ! 
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are constantly expanding and 
must depend upon this country for 
supplies. England has practically reach- 
ed the limit of its possiblities and 
Cermany can only increase moderate- 
ly. The exportation of iron and steel 
products from this country are only 
beginning and must constantly 
as the expansion in this country is al- 
most unlimited and the availibility of 
raw material here is the factor which 
will and does give us the position of 
advantage. With the world’s require- 
ments constantly increasing the raw 
material to meet this demand is avail- 
able only in this country and this coun- 
try will be called upon increasingly for 


ments 


grow 


iron to supply foreign requirements.” 





Ensley Nail Mill Burns.—The nail 
department of the plant of the 
Southern Steel Co., formerly the Ala- 
bama Steel & Wire Co., at Ensley, Ain 
by fire Sunday, 
loss estim- 
Machinery 


rod 





mill 


was destroyed 
January 28, 


ated at more than $100,000. 


entailing a 


was badly damaged, but the wire 
and other departments were noi injur- 
ed. 


tween 150 and 200 men, will be 


The nail mill, which employs Le- 
rebuilt 
as much rapidity as is ;-s»sible 
had 


000,000 kegs of 


with 
The mill an anuual capacity of 1, 


wire nails. 


The last witnessed 
» marked advance in the preparation of 


three years have 


the various steel-hardening metals com- 





* mercially. They were formerly placed 
on the market almost exclusively as' 
ferro-alloys, but with the advent of proc- 
esses, as the alumino-thermit process, 
for reducing oxides of the metals, it be- 
came feasible to obtain most of the so- 
called rare metals in the free state; As 
a result many of the steel-hardening 
metals may be had on the market as 
metals as well as alloys Manganese 


nickel, 


and titanium are some of the above, 


chromium, tungsten, vanadium 


been 
On- 


have 


The 


incorporated 


following companies 


under the laws of 
tario: 

The Sudbury Machine Shop & Foun- 
Ltd., head office Sudbury, cap- 
ital $40,000, provisional directors, David 
H. Haight, Alexander B. Gordon, Law- 


rence O’Connor, Oscar R. Smith, and 


dry Co., 


John Lawson. 
The Campbell & Tough Stock Scale 
Co., 


$50,000, 


Ltd., head office Arnprior, capital 
Duncan 
and 


directors, 


Tough 


provisional 
J. Campbell, Robert J. 
David Craig. 








The muck mill and furnaces of the 
Shenango Tron & Steel Co., at Wheatland, 





Pa., are now in operation but the finish- 
ing miils will not be ready much beiore 


April 1. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 


Duluth, Jan. 30—The Volunteer mine 
is Once more optioned and will be agaia 
developed, this time by Harry Roberts, of 
Duluth, who for himself and associates 
has made a deal with the owner, Gen. 
Alger, of Detroit. Roberts will attempt 
to prove a mine that he can dispose of 
at an advance over his purchase price 
and will get to work as soon as he can 
take in material and supplies. 

All work of Pickands) Mather & Co. 
on the new Cuyuna range west of Duluth, 
has been stopped and the pumps have been 
pulled from the shaft they sank there. 
The results were not what they had been 
led to expect from drill exploration upon 
which they were induced to make thor- 
ough examination. It seems that in this 
district drill records do not hold up when 
checked by actual openings; drills are 
not always the most reliable means of 
getting underground samples, though fre- 
quently, as in the Mesabi range, the drills 
do not show qualities as good as the ore 
is afterwards shafts 
and openings. 

John T. Jones expects to ship about 
30,000 tons of lean Bessemer ore from a 
Cascade range mine which he has been 
exploring since last summer, and will get 
tracks in at once. 

Shenango mine of the Shenango Fur- 
nace Co., is developing with much rapidi- 
ty, in order to mine this year about 500,- 
coo tons, which will be more than twice 
as much as in any previous year. The 
same company is operating the Webb mine. 
near Hibbing, and may get out 200,000 
tons, but scarcely hopes to make as much 
the second year. The Webb shipped this 
71,000 The Shenango has 
never mined up to the minimum for which 
it has paid, and this year expects to more 
than clean up the ore it has already paid 
for. 


proved to be by 


year tons. 


A NOTEWORTHY CATALOG. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 


have just issued at catalog which sets a 
Not 
only from a typographical standpoint is 
it deserving of commendation, but it is 
particularly praiseworthy for the many 
original ideas shown in its construction. 


high water mark in trade literature. 


Nearly two years were spent in its prepar- 


ation and the result fully justifies the 
effort. Its numerous tables of the 
weights and dimensions of rolled iron 


and steel stock and other information of 


kindred character, as well as its illustra- 


tions and descriptions of iron working 


tools and machinery make it an invalu- 


able publication to all users of these pro- 


T 


ducts. The book is 11% inches long, by 
9 inches wide, with a flexible morrocco 
leather binding which can readily be re- 
moved to permit of the removal or inser 


tion of extra pages. The loose leaf sys- 


13 


tem was adopted that the contents: might 
easily and inexpensively be kept up to date. 
From 


time to the warehouse 


stocks of iron and steel change, and other 


time, as 


tools are added, pages describing these 
changes will be mailed for insertion in 
the book. 

With but few exceptions, the cuts are 
new and were prepared especially for this 
The type is also new and ot 
tasteful design, while the paper is of heavy 
coated stock. Vignetted views of. the 
large tonnage of iron and steel stored 
in the company’s warehouses give an 
idea of its resources in this direction, 
each department of the book’s contents 
being followed by a blank page containing 
one of these cuts. Linen finger refer- 
ences extend. from the pages, and access 
to the contents is further facilitated by 
an alphabetical index in which every tool 
and miachine listed is mentioned several 
times under the various names by which 


catalog. 


it is known. 

As a reference work, the catalog is de- 
serving of special mention. Tables of 
weights and dimensions of steel I beams, 
angles, channels and Z bars are given, 
variation in cutting to 
these and other structural 
materials. In the department devoted to 
steel plates is given the standard list of 
a table of weights of circular 
boiler heads; for shearing, 
punching, flanging and for otherwise pre- 
paring the material to the buyer's speci- 
fications. Tables showing the estimated 
Weights of black, galvanized and corru- 
gated are included, and similar 
complete and useful information is also 
given of iron and steel bars, bands and 
hoops, and the other metal products han- 
dled by this company. The ling of iron 
working tools and machinery cataloged 
includes almost everything required in the 
fabrication of finished iron and _ steel, 
each of the four powers being represented 
in this equipment. 


together with the 
lengths of 


extras; 
the extras 


sheets 


The Westinghouse Machine Co., East 
Pittsburg, has just installed a new 3,040- 
horsepower power house boiler plant, to- 
gether with a and ash 
handling equipment and water filteration 


complete coal 


plant. 


The Becker-Brainard Milling Machine 
Co., Hyde Park, Mass., is distributing an 
extremely useful wall calendar. It is 
severely plain, but the type is large and 
clear, and can easily be read across the 
room. 


——______—_ 


The plant of the Bellefontaine Bridge 
& Iron Co., Bellefontaine, O., was de- 
stroyed by fire Jan. 29, the loss incurred 
being about $50,000. The fire originated 
in the blacksmith department. 
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THE BESSEMER PROCESS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

the 

invention of 


occurence of semi- 
the the 
Hessemer process justifies the follow- 
ingicompilation from James M. Swank’s 
of the history of the 


The’ recent 
centennial of 


“Tron in All Ages,” 


iitroduction of the process into our 
own country. Mr. Bessemer’s first 
public account of this invention was 
read by him at the annual meet- 
ing ofthe British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Chelten- 
bam; in August, 1856. It was entitled: 
“On the Manufacture of Malleable 


Iton and Steel without Fuel,” but his 
itst. English patent in connection with 
his great invention was granted on Oct. 


17,” 1855. In 1856 he patented his 
invention in the United States, but he 
was at once confronted with a claim 
of priority of invention by William 


Kelly, of Eddyville, Kentucky, which 
was allowed by the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

’ As early as 1861, Captain E. B. Ward 
cf Detroit, and Z. S. Durfee, of New 
Pedford, obtained control of the pat- 
ents of William Kelly, who had pre- 
viously successfully experimented with 
the process at Eddyville, 
where he owned the Eddyville Iron 
Works: In 1861 Mr. Durfee went to 
Europe to study the Bessemer process. 


pneumatic 


During his absence, Capt. Ward invit- 
ed’ William F. Durfee, New 
Bedford, and a cousin of Z. S. Durfee, 
to erect an experimental plant at Wyaff- 


also of 


dotte,” Mich., for the manufacture of 
fneumatic steel, and this work was 
tndertaken in the latter half of 1862. 


In May, 1863, Daniel J. Morrell, of 
Johnstown, and William M. Lyon and 
Jatmes Park Jr., of Pittsburg, having 
beeome partners of Captain Ward and 
Z S. Durfee in the control of the 
patents’ of Mr. Kelly, the Kelly Pneu- 
riatic Process Company was organized, 
Mr. Kelly retaining an interest in any 
profits which might 
It was resolved to complete the 
already undertaken 


accrue to the com- 
pany. 
experimental works 
afd .also to acquire the patent in this 
Mr. Mushet for the use of 
dpiegeleisefi as a recarburizing agent. 
England 


country of 


This patent was granted in 
ir. 1856 and in this country in 1857. Mr. 
7. S. Durfee accordingly went to Eng- 
land to procure. an assignment of Mr. 
Mushet’s patent. The. latter 
was effected on the 24th of October, 
1864, upon terms which admitted Mr. 
Mushet, Thomas D. Clare, and John N. 
Brown, of England, to membership in 
the Kelly Process Company. On Sept- 
ember’ 5; 1865, the Company was further 
enlarged by’ the admission to member- 
shipof Charlies P. Chouteau, James 
blarrison, Felix Valle, all of St. 


purpose 


and 


In September, 1864, William F. 


Louis. 
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Durfee succeeded in making Bessemer 
the 
Wyandotte. 

rier 


steel at experimental works at 
This was the first Besse- 
the United States. 


“A part of the machinery used at the 


steel. made in 
Wyandotte works was: an infringement 


upon Mr. Bessemer’s American pat 


ents. 
The 
Bessemer’s patents 


1864 by John F. 


Mr. 
was obtained in 
Winslow, John A. 
Griswold, and Alexander L. Holley, 
all of Troy, New York, Mr. Holley 
visiting England in 1863 in the interest 
Feb- 


control in this country of 


of himself and his associates. In 


tuary, 1865, Mr. Holley was success- 
ful at Troy in. producing Bessemer 
steel at experimental works which he 


had constructed for his 


that place in 1864. 


company at 
Mr. Mushet’s meth- 
od of. recarburizing melted iron in the 
converter was used at Troy, and this 
Was an infringement upon his patent 
in this country. 

As the Kelly Process Company could 
not achieve success without Mr. Besse- 
mer’s machinery, and as the owners of 
the right to use this machinery could 
rot make steel Mr. Mushet’s 
improvement, an arrangement 
the 
consolidated 


without 
was 


made by which all American pat- 


ents were early in 1866, 


Under this arrangement the titles to 


the Kelly, Bessemer and Mushet pat- 
ents were vested in Messrs. Winslow, 
Griswold, and Morrell, the first two 


of the 
the 


owners of seven-tenths 
property.and Mr. Morrell 
other three-tenths in trust for the Kel 


Iv Process Co. 


being 
holding 


This arrangement con- 
tinued until the formation of the Pneu 
Steel 
company organized under the laws of 
New York, in which the ownership of 
the 
Lin 


riatic Association, a joint-stock 


consolidated. patents was vested. 
Durfee acted as the secretary and 
treasurer of the company. The owner 
ship of the patents was afterwards vest 
ed in the Bessemer Steel Company Ltd., 
am association organized in-1877 under 
This 
the 
organized in 


asso 
Steel 
1890 


the laws of Pennsylvania. 


ciation succeeded by 
Fatents Company, 


All the original English and American 


was 


pztents: have expired. 

William F. Durfee 
the following words the quality of the 
Wyan 
tried 


has described in 


Bessemer steel first made at 
dotte: “Various experiments were 
to test the ductility and working qual- 


] 


ities of the steel produced at Wyan- 
cotte. Some of the early product was 
sent to Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 


and there rolled into tack plate and 


cut into tacks which were pronounced 


to be very much superior to any pre 


viously made of iron. In order to test 
the welding qualities of the steel John 
Bishop; the blacksmith of the works, 
the size of an 


made’ a’ tobacco-pipe 
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ordinary clay pipe, the bowl and stem 
of which welded up of Wyan 
dotte steel, and when perfectly polished 
of a 


were 


there was no visible evidence 


weld. I have now two jackknives and 
a razor made from this steel; the knives 
are rather soft, but the razor was used 
regularly by my father for fifteen years 
t: his 

The consolidation in 1866 of the vari 


entire satisfaction.” 


ous interests above mentioned was fol- 
lowed by a large reduction in fees and 
1oyalties, and thenceforward the bus- 
Bessemer steel 
this 
though it is a remarkable fact that from 


making was 


iness of 
rapidly extended in country, al- 
1876 to 1881 no Bessemer steel works 
were established in this country. Be 
ginning with the latter 
Bessemer works have been built in the 
United States, but 
mention. 


Robert W. Hunt 


fiist Bessemer conversion made at Troy 


year many 


these we need not 


informs us that the 


was from Crown Point charcoal pig 
iron, melted in a_ reverberatory fur 
nace, and William F. Durfee informed 
us years ago that the first steel made 


at Wyandotte was converted from Lake 


Superior charcoal pig iron, also melt 


ed in a reverberatory furnace, although 


on a number of subsequent occasions 
conversion was taken di 
rectly to the converter from the 
Fureka charcoal blast furnace at Wyan 
cotte. 

It is supposed that the first attempt 


he world 


the metal for 


made in t to melt pig iron in 
a cupola for conversion into steel by the 
Bessemer process was made by ~ 2 
at the works at Wyandotte dur- 
This attempt 
the 
length of 


Durfee 
ing the of 1865 


failed of 


spring 
owing to small 
the 


accumulate 


success 


size of the cupola and 


time required to enough 


iron in the traveling ladle for use in the 
but the 


employment of the cupola whenever 


converter; subsequent general 


pig iron was used for conversion into 


Bessemer steel is sufficient evidence 
that the thought which prompted this 
had a 


practical foundation 


substantial and 
Mr. Hunt 


that on July 20, 1865, Mr. Holley suc 


irst experiment 
states 
Troy in 


cessfully used the cupola at 


connection with the Bessemer process. 


The English practice at this time was 
to use the reverberatory.furnace. 
The first Bessemer steel rails evet 


made in this country were rolled at the 
North Chicago rolling mill on the 24th 
oi May, 1865, from ingots made at the 
experimental steel works at Wyandotte 


under the supervision of William F. 
Durfee, superintendent. The roJls with 
which the steel rails were rolled at the 
North Chicago rolling mill had been 


in use for rolling iron rails. The steel 


rails came out sound and well shaped. 


Several of these rails were laid in the 
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track of one of the railroads running 
out of Chicago and were still in use in 
The Steel 
Association was in session at Chicago 


1875. American Iron and 
at the time, and several of its members 
vitnessed the rolling of the rails. 

The first steel rails ever rolled in the 
United States upon order, in the way 
of regular business, were rolled by the 
Cambria Iron Company, at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, in August, 1867, from in- 
gots made at the works of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, near Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and by the Spuyten Duy- 
vil Rolling Mill Company, at Spuyten 
Duyvil, New York, early in September 
of that year, from ingots made at the 
steel works at Troy, New 
York, then owned by Winslow & Gris- 


wold, 


Kessemer 


Important improvements upon Mr. 
TRessemer’s machinery were soon in- 
vented and patented by A. L. Holley, 


Robert W. 


and 


Hunt, William 


American 


Fritz, 
RP. Jones, 
neers. Of these improvements the most 
the 
which is in general use in this country 


( reco, 


other engi- 


notable is Fritz blooming mill, 


and in Europe. The largest number of 


improvements were made by Mr. Hol- 
ley The inventive genius and rare 
mechanical skill of John Fritz, of .the 
Bethlehem Iron Company, have also 


produced many valuable improvements 
which were clearly patentable but were 
rot patented. 

In the early stages of the Bessemer 
steel industry in this country great dif- 
ficulty was experienced in obtaining 
suitable pig iron and also materials for 
the the 


cuantities of Bessemer pig iron were 


lining of converters. Large 


annually imported. Our manufacturers 


vere uncertain whether American ores 
would make good Bessemer pig iron, 
and many failures occurred in using 


domestic pig iron that was unsuited for 
The lack of 


skilled workmen was also severely felt. 


conversion into steel. 


All difficulties, however, have long been 


evercome. It is now universally ad- 
mitted that in the United States this 
industry has been brought to a higher 
state of perfection than it has at- 
tained in any other country. The 
American Bessemer steel works have 
been constructed after plans which 
are in the main greatly superior 
to those of European works. The 
United States is now not only in- 
Gependent of other countries for its 
supply of Bessemer pig iron but it 1s 
also the largest producer of Bessemer 
pig iron in the world 

The establishment of the Bessemer 
steel industry in many countries 1s 
justly regarded as constituting a much 
more important revolution in the pro- 


duction and use of iron and steel than 


had been created by any preceding in 
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fluence or combination of influences in 


any age of the world’s history. And yet 


this great industry did not for many 
years after it was established in Eu- 
rope attract the attention either on 


that continent or on this which its im- 
his 


1867 the Hon. 


portance deserved... In 
the Paris 
Abram 5. 


small amount of Bessemer steel as yet 


report on 
Exposition of 
Hewitt said: “In view of the 


produced in the United States we are 
struck in Europe with surprise at the 
enormous provision made for its sup- 
evident that the 
business is overdone, and, contrary to 
and 


ply; and it is quite 
inventor 


the public at large seem to have profit- 


all past experience, the 


ed by its introduction at the 
of the 


expense 
manufacturer.” 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED. 


Oliver Iron Mining Co. Makes Im- 
portant Changes In Its Official Staff. 
(Special Correspondence.) 
Duluth, Minn., Jan. 29.—When 
iaent Cole, of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co 
he announced changes in management 
oi the 


Pres- 
returned to this city, on Saturday, 


company as follows: 


To be vice president, W. J. Olcott, 
who is relieved of a portion of his 
work as general manager and given a 


more purely executive position. 

To be general manager, P. Mitchell, 
formerly this company’s manager in 
the Hibbing district. 

To be assistant general manager, J. 
Hi. McLean, the company’s 
general superintendent of the Gogebic 


formerly 


range, 
To be manager of the Hibbing group, 
Wm. J. 


there. 


West, formerly assistant man- 
ager 

To be general superintendent Gogebic 
range, O. C. Davidson, who has been, 


continues to be, general superin- 
tendent the 
To be superintendent for the Gogebic 


Sutherland, formerly 


and 


for Menominee range. 
range, D. E. 
assistant. 
These changes are, in every instance, 
promotions of the men next in line, 
with expressions of 


the 


and are received 


pleasure by all those who know 


men. 
All ore in stock at 


Republic, 1s 


old 


being 


Magnetic 


inine, near hauled 
out to the railroad and will be shipped 
t. furnaces as a trial of the 


Pickands, Mather & Co 


property 


have an op- 


tion on the old mine and want to try 
its low grade ore in the furnace before 
doing much work there. 

A few days ago, while driving the 
interlocking steel piling for the New 


oyracuse shaft through quick sand, one 


steel sections hit a_ boulder. 


had 


ty the 


Drill holes been driven down to 


15 
ledge around the entire periphery of 
the haft and no boulders had been 
hit, but it is evident that one or more 


of the drill holes had become deflected. 
Aiter a week of difficult 
work got of the 


way and the driving down of the piles 


careful and 


the boulder was out 


proceeds. These piles are steel chan- 
nels and the interlocking is by means 
of Z bars riveted on every other beam. 
They are driven down between an in- 
ner and outer timber shaft, that had been 
sunk to 
till ledged, when the quick sand inside 


water level and will keep on 
will be excavated and the inner timber 
skin as the shaft-lin- 
ing. 
perior, 


continued down 
The system is new to Lake Su- 
and is looked on with much 
favor. It cannot be worked in ground 
full of boulders. 

Drills are employed in 59-14 at the 
old Mallman, and by the Great North- 
ern Exploration Co. in 22. In this town, 
too, the small Mayas deposit is being 
Jos. Sellwood is sinking 

shaft on a small ore body in 30. Sev- 
eral drills are being taken into Town 
60-12 for George St. Clair. 

Of the 985 men employed at Chapin 
Mine, Mountain, all but 3 
cf foreign birth. as follows 
Italy 314; England 
154, Austria 79, Germany 78, Canada 24, 
Finland 19, Ireland 15; others scattered. 


stripped, and 


Iron are 
These are 


Scandinavia 291, 


The Hanna Engineering Works, 
Chicago, is distributing. to its custom- 
ers and friends a very tasteful and neat 
pneumatic shakers 
This takes the form of 
thermometer, fastened to an 
aluminum plate, 6% x 5 inches, on 
which are etched half-tone illustrations 
of the various types of these machines 
made. It is an effective departure from 
the usual methods of supplemental ad- 


reminder of its 
and riveters. 


an office 


vertising. 


Work will start in the next few days 
the big machine 
shops and foundry to be erected by 
Payne & Joubert, at East Birmingham. 
As has been stated before, this plant 
will manufacture sugar machinery to a 


extent, in addition to con- 


on the erection of 


consid rable 

ducting a general casting business 
The Railway Appliances Co., Chicago, 

has purchased the interests of Pedrick & 


Ayer, formerly of Philadelphia but now 
located at Plainfield, N. J., and will oper- 
ate their plant in the future. 

The Parkhurst Mfg. Co., Peru, Ind., 


has started its new foundry and has in- 
stalled a No. 60 Newton cupola and a 
Northern by the Northern 
Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 


crane made 











ee 
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PERSONALS. 





Andrew Carnegie has given $50,000 
to Mt. Union College. 

Samuel Mather, of Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Cleveland, sailed last week for 
Europe. 

George B. Woomer has been appoint- 
ed receiver for the Lebanon Foundry 
Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

A. M. Flora has been elected secre- 
tary of the Columbus Iron and Steel 
Co., succeeding W. W. Marting. 

W. L. Brown, president of Pickands 
Brown & Co., Chicago, has left for a 
three-months’ sojourn in California. 

George Westinghouse, of Pittsburg, 
has been awarded the John Fritz Gold 
Medal for his invention of the air 
brake. 

J. A. Hatfield, president of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., of New York, sailed for 
Europe Tuesday on the _ steamship 
Moltke. 

Joseph H. Glidden of DeKalb, IIL, 
fumed as the inventor of the barbed 
wire fence, recently celebrated his 93rd 
birthday. 

Frank E. Marcy, district manager of 
the Salt Lake City branch of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., has moved his offices to 
the Dooly Bldg., 117-19 East Second 
South street. 

A. H. Warren, brother of H. B. War- 
ren, formerly president of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., has resigned his posi- 
tion at the head of the company’s pub- 
licity department. 

Jerome Keeley Jr., formerly superin- 
tendent of the DeBar, DeLeben furnace 
at Bessemer, Ala., has taken service with 
the Cincinnati agency of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railway Co. 

Henry C. Hunter has been appointed 
deputy commissioner of the recent a- 
malgamated of the New York Metal 
Trades Association and the National 
Metal Trades Association. 

G. B. Waterhouse has associated 
himself with the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., to write for them on 
the subject of metals, resigning his 
position as assistant professor of met- 
allurgy at Columbia College. 

L. Cummins will have charge of the 
branch office which the Abner Doble 
Co. has opened at 447 Pacific Electric 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. He will cover 
Southern California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and parts of Nevada and Mexi- 
co. 

Colin M. Ingersoll Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the New York 
department of bridges. He will succeed 
O. F. Nichols who will remain with the de- 
partment as consulting engineer. Mr. 
Ingersoll has been connected with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
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road, and was chief engineer of that line 
from April, 1900 until October last. He 
is a native of New Haven, is forty- 
eight years old, and is a graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

J. W. Harrison, for eight years superin- 
tendent and manager of the plant of the 
National Car Coupler Co., at Converse. 
Ind., has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager of that company. He suc- 
ceeds to the position of Frank Nowak, 
resigned. 

L. W. Powell, retiring assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co. and vice president of the Pitts- 
-urg Steamship Co., was banquetted by 
his associates at the Kitchi Gammi 
Club, Duluth, Jan. 20, when a formal 
leave-taking was made. His duties in 
connection with a group of copper 
mines at Bisbee, Ariz., begin Feb. 1. 

W. H. Marshall, general manager of 
the Lake Shore Railway, according to per- 
sistent reports, has been tendered the 
presidency of the American Locomotive 
Co. and will probably accept. He is 
one of the best known mechanical men 
in the railway world, having been es- 
pecially successful as a designer of the 
larger and speedier types of locomotives. 

The Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers recently elected Jesse 
J. Shuman, chief inspector of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, sec- 
retary and treasurer. At the meeting 
held in Pittsburg, Jan. 20, the members 
of the association presented Albert 
Ladd Colby, the retiring secretary who 
has served in that office for the past 
nine years, with a handsome silver set. 
Mr. Colby tendered his resignation as 
the result of his going into business as 
consulting engineer. 


AVERAGE CARGO INCREASES. 

The average cargo of iron ore taken 
from the docks of the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern road last year amounted 
to 6,101 gross tons. This is to be com- 
pared with an average for 1895 of 
1800 tons. There has scarcely been a 
single year since the beginning of 
traffic by that road when its average 
cargo load has not shown an increase. 
It is probable that with the great num- 
ber of large ships now under way at 
lake yards, the average for 1906 will 
Le in the neighborhood of 6,500 tons, for 
the largest of the lake fleet is trading 
to the docks of this company. 

The new coke plant in the Connells- 
ville region of the Struthers Furnace Co., 
Cleveland, is in sucessful operation. The 
slag cement plant, with capacity largely 
increased by the installation of additional 
machinery, will be started again next 
week. 
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OBITUARIES. 


Frank E. Davis, superintendent of the 
blooming mill of the Newburg works of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, died of pneumonia, Jan. 19, at the 
age of 29 years. 


Henry C. Fish, Worcester, Mass., a 
pioneer in the machine tool business, died 
Jan. 15, at the age of 81 years. He was 
actively connected with the L. W. Pond 
Machine & Foundry Co. when that company 
was first formed and later established his 
own machine shop, known as the H. C. 
Fish Machine Works. He leaves a wi- 
dow, two daughters and a son, Elmer C. 
Fish, an instructor at the Washburn shops 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


Frederick B. Burkhardt, a pioneer foun- 
dryman of Cincinnati, died Jan. 25, at the 
age of 77. He was born in Alsace, com- 
ing to America when very young, and 
serving as an apprentice at the Niles 
foundry, where he rose to the position of 
superintendent, which he resigned to as- 
sociate himself with the Greenwald foun- 
dry. He superintended the construction 
of a number of the monitors for the 
United States government during the 
Civil War, after which he engaged for a 
time in locomotive building. He was a 
member of the firm of Fritsch, Burkhardt 
& Co. founders and machinists, but aban- 
doned that bwsiness to devote himself 
to mercantile pursuits. , 


NEW RIVET PLANT. 

The Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, 
O., well-known as a manufacturer of 
boiler and structural rivets, has pur- 
chased a tract of 25 acres on the Erie 
Railroad, Cleveland, and is preparing 
plans for factory buildings of the most 
modern design to be erected during the 
coming spring. These buildings will 
Le equipped with machinery which ten 
years of experience has taught the com 
pany to be best suited to its work. In- 
ciuded in this will be ten machines in 
addition to those now in use, increasing 
the output of the plant from 100 to 200 
tons per day. In 1895 the company 
turned out one ton per day; when the 
new buildings are completed it will 
have what is pronounced the largest 
plant in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of rivets. It makes 
a specialty of rivets one-half inch in 
diameter and larger. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Machine 
Co. has booked orders for 47 electric 
mine locomotives, of which eleven were 
ordered by the Oliver Iron & Mining 
Co., five for the British Columbia Cop 
per Mining Co. and other by the Bis 
hoff Tin Mining Co. of Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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A LARGE BRITISH ELECTRICAL WORKS. 


New Plant of Bruce, Peebles & Co., East Pilton, Scotland. 


Messrs. Bruce Peebles & Co. have 
recently built a new electrical manu- 
facturing plant which is situated at 


East Pilton, Edinburgh, the works ad- 
Road station of the 
the Caledonian Rail- 


joining Granton 


Leigh branch of 


BY EMILE GUARINI, 


boil- 


chain 


room equipment consists of two 


with automatic 
The hydraulic plant was 


ers equipped 


grate stokers. 


installed by McCaggart, Scott & Co. 
and works under a pressure of 1,200 
pounds per square inch. The accu- 


and the 


supplies gas for heating an 
nealing and drying ovens 
Two generators in tandem are driv 


en by each engine in the power house, 


and supply electric current which is 


distributed by a three wire system 





FIG. I. 


way. An unusual feature of this plant 


is that British-made tools are in over- 
whelming predominance and that elec- 
trical 


power is used throughout for 


machine driving, the only exception to 


this being several hydraulic jibs and 
elevators and a few pneumatic ham- 
mers 

The power plant equipment consists 
ot one 500 and one 250-horsepower 
engine. Cast iron coil condensers are 
used in conjunction with these engines 
and are capable of condensing 5,000 


pounds of steam per hour at a vacuum 


of 27 inches of The boiler 


mercury 


GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN SHOP, BRUCE, PEEBLES 


mulator in connection with the hy 
draulic plant is 14 x 8 feet and has a 
lift of 


water by a set of three throw motor 


10 feet. It is furnished with 


criven pumps The pneumatic plant 
consists of two compressors and an 
air receiver, the latter being 9 x 3 
feet. The principal use of the com 


tressed air is for lifting water fr 


well 450 feet deep to an elevated tank 


This is done at the rate of 1,800 gal 
lons per hour. A gas producer work 
ing on the Duff-Whitfield system is 
situated just outside the boiler house 


& CO, 


In addition to these generators the 


power house contains a 350 kilowatt 
motor-generator set which supplies 
Iternating current for driving a small 
section of the works and which is also 
used for testing purposes 
The ofhce building is _ situated in 
f t f the works tains the 
ect 1 comm ices and 
ning m for the e force. The 
designing and drafting 1 ms and the 
office of the works manager are locat 
ed inside the tactory. 
In planning the arrangement of the 
shops it was borne in mind that eco 





nomical production demanded that the 
handling of all material should be re- 
duced to a minimum. Raw material 
enters at the west end of the works 
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fixed in a vertical position over a pit 
and the cutting tool being rotated. 
While this arrangement gives excel- 
lent results as to workmanship it 














FIG, 2,—EXTERIOR OF BRUCE, PEEBLES & CO.'S SHOPS. 


and is there weighed on a 30-ton weigh 
bridge. At this end of the shop and 
along the center aisle are located most 
of the heavy machine tools, the large 
castings being thus kept in the center 
of the shop. They are all machined 
at this end, being erected and tested 
further down. At the extreme west 
end is installed a large planer capable 
cf taking a piece 14 x 6 x 6 feet which 
is driven by an individual 20-horsepow- 
er motor. This machine has two heads 
and runs at a cutting speed of 29 feet 
per minute with a 2% to I return mo- 
tion. Adjoining this tool is a side 
planing machine © built by Messrs. 
Richards. This machine has an 18- 
foot strock anda4tor return motion, 
the cutting speed being 20 feet per 
minute. The feed which may be used 
on this tool varies from 1-32 to % 
inch. This planer stands on the edge 
of a deep pit so that it can handle work 
up to 18 x 18 x 4 feet. It is clearly 
shown in the foreground of the illus- 
tration Fig, 1. 

Beyond this open side planer is in- 
stalled a horizontal boring mill with 
« table 10 feet, 6 inches in diameter. 
This is an extremely useful tool and it 
has been found. that a large portion 
of the work can be more expeditiously 
and economically done on it than on a 
lathe. In addition to this boring mill 
a large number of smaller ones with 
tables ranging down to three feet in 
diameter are installed in the side bays. 
The boring of large alternator frames, 
eitc., up to a diameter of over 20 feet 
is at present being done by a tempo- 
rary boring device, the frame being 


probably does not give the greatest 
economy in production, and arrange- 
ments' have been made for the instal- 
lation of a very large boring mill 
which will be capable of boring and 
turning the stators and rotors of the 
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automatic machines for detail and 
duplicate work are being installed, 
especially in the switch-board and 
controller departments. This lat 
ter department is at present less ad 
vanced than the other sections of the 
works but is being rapidly extended 
The punching and core-building dé 
partments are now in full operation 
Che majority of the tools here are of 
British manufacture with the excep 
tion of two or three ingenious small 
punches made by the Ferracute Ma 
chine Co., of Bridgeton, N. J 

Further down the same aisle is the 
commutator. department Great care 
is bestowed on the manufacture of 
ee commutator of the direct current 
dynamo. The alternate copper and 
mica segments having been assem 
bled, a special clamping ring is forced 
on by hydraulic pressure of 200 tons 
The commutator is removed from the 
hydraulic press with the clamp still in 
position and the interior is turned up, 
the V-ring and bushings placed in 
position and drawn up tight. The 
clamp is then removed and the exter 
ior face of the commutator trued up 
The commutator being built up in 
this way the possibility of dropped or 
displaced bars is almost entirely elim- 
inated and the construction is so rig- 
id that a heavy blow from a mallet 
causes no injury. 








FIG. 3 \RMATURI WINDING 


largest slow speed machine. The pit 
for this tool has been excavated 
and the machine itself will probably 
be erected in a short time. A large 
number of lathes of all patterns are 
installed in various positions in the 
stop and an increasing number of 
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Beyond the commutator depart 
ment and in the same aisle is locat 
ed the armature winding shop. This 
is divided into two departments for 
the continuous and alternating cur 
rent generators. On one side of this 


cepartment are the drying and anneal- 





see 





ad 
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ing ovens, varnishing room, and pat- 


tern makers’ shop and at the ex- 
treme end the mica, armature-coil 
forming, insulating and taping, and 
general light insulating departments. 


A. large number of girls are employed 
the The 
aisle is occupied 


in this portion of works. 
gallery above this 
at the west end by offices, in the mid- 


dle by the field coil winding department 


and at the east end by copper, brass 
and detail stores 

Excellent facilities are afforded 
everywhere for handling material and 
lifting it on to the machines. The 
main bay is spanned by two 15-ton 
three motor cranes, the motors being 
of the following capacity 15 horse- 
power for the lifting motion, 10 horse- 
power for the travel and three horse- 
power for travers Heavy loads are 


lifted at a speed of 12 feet per minute 


and lighter loads at a speed of 24 feet 
per minute. The travel speed of the 
crane is 300 feet per minute and the 
traverse 80 feet. In the side bays 
are many other cranes of smaller size 
There are two. six-ton cranes fitted 
with motors of 12, 7 and 2 horsepow- 


er, respectively for the lifting, travel 
and traverse motions. The lifting 
speeds are 6 to 3 tons, 20 feet per 
minute, under three tons, 40 feet 
per minute. The travel and _ trav- 
erse speeds are the same as for 
the large cranes in the main bay. A 
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These jibs have a very Ww de I 1 d 
are found very useful for placing 
work upon the machine tools. They 


19 


et mainly employed. Wher« 
nat | cu ents are 
‘ ! testing the transiormers 





ar 


strongly 


trusse¢ 


of the illustrations 


T he 


testing 


ALL MACHINE 
d as shown in one 
department extends 


across the width of the shop opposite 





ASSEMBLING 


6-ton crane in the light erecting shop 
has a single motor, the various mo- 
tons being obtained by belts. In ad 
dition to these cranes there are a 
dozen smaller travelers In the main 
shop and light erecting shop are nine 
two-ton hydraulic jib cranes in use. 


t 


loose 


duced as 


he 

















DEPART MENT BR 


engine 


roc 


mm 


The 


number ot 


wires in this department is_ re 


lar 


underground 


suitably 


sitions in 


‘ 


re 


usually 


as pt ssible 


le ads 
prot cte d, 
which 


tested 


} 


with 


adjoining 


standard 


The 


DY 


running 
terminals 

the po 
machines 


Hopkinson 


TESTING 


BLOCK, BRUCE PEEBLI & CO 


re generally brought conveniently 


the machines 


NEW FOLLANSBEE OFFICERS 


Folansbee Bros. Co., with headquart 


ers at Pittsburg and plant at Follans 


bee, West Virginia, at its recent annual 


meeting increased the number of dir 
ectors from five to seven, the new 
members being William Banfield and 


J. D. Lyons, who with B. G. Follansbee 
Wm. VU. Follansbee, Nathan Holmes, 
H. Darlington and W. W. Bell now 
compose the directorate. The old offic- 
ers, B. G. Follansbee, secretary and 
tresurer, Wm. Banfield, general man- 
ager, Geo. Follansbee, assistant 


treasurer, Chas. A. Wilson, asstistant 
secretary and Wm. D. Reed, auditor, 
The 


construction ot 


were re-elected officers decided 
to the the 
steel plant of the company at Follansbee, 
W. Va., 


operation some time during the coming 


hasten new 


and it is expected to have it in 


summer, This plant will contain three 


15-ton basic open-hearth furnaces, cast 


ing department, soaking pits, etc, a 
large hammer, hydraulic shears, com 
plete bar mills, electric cranes and 
clectrical equipment throughout 

The Argentine Congress has voted 


$100,000 a national agricultural 

held at Montevideo. 
capital of Uruguay, next fall, probably 
afford a 
manufact 


toward 
exhibition to be 
This will 
for the 
States to 


in September 
splendid opportunity 
of the United 


urers exhibit 
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OPEN-HEARTH STEEL CAST- 
INGS.—I. 
BY W. M. CARR. 

In view of the growing interest in 
the production of steel and 
their increasing utility, it is proposed 
to put f 
articles treating of the salient points of 
their manufacture by the acid and by 
the basic open-hearth processes. The 
articles will cover, (1) the selection and 


castings 


before our readers a series of 


representative compositions of melting 
stocks, alloys, refractories, fuels, mold- 
furnace 


ing sands; (2) construction, 
melting manipulation of heats; (3) con- 
ditions of molding as affecting physical 


properties of products; (4) analyses 
and physical tests of different grades 
of product; (5) effect of constituent 
metals and metalloids usually present 
in open-hearth steel castings; (6) heat 
treatment or annealing, with notes on 
con- 


the microscopic examinations in 


therewith; (7) blow-holes, 


nection 
with a_ discus- 


(8) 


shrinkage-cracks, etc., 
sion of their 
certain defects by thermit welding; (9) 


causes; repairing of 


special or alloy steel castings. 
Materials for Acid Practice. 
Melting Stock The 


naterials for acid castings comes with 


composition of 


in well defined limits, for the main rea- 
that the melt 
ing, rather than a refining one, owing 
to the fact that the metalloids, sulphur 
dur- 


son nearer a 


process 158 


and phosphorus, are not removed 


ing the conversion of the charge As 


their presence in the finished product 
must be subject to specification, it fol 
lows that the melting stock must be 
bought with a limit to the contents of 
the elements named. Only in regard 
to quantities of sulphur and phosphorus 


exists the distinction between acid and 


basic melting stock Pig iron for or 


dinary practice analyzes as follows 


Total Carbon 2-3.5 per cent 
i ee 0.50-1.5 per cent 
NEE adie dcvesdecnce 0.04 or less 
Fhosphorus ...... 0.04 or less 
Manganese ...... 0.50-0.7§ 

In addition to pig iron, steel scrap 


known as “basic scrap” is also bought 


on analysis or chemical specifications. 
Being the product of rolling mills, etc., 
the 


of sulphur and phosphorus are usually 


following basic practice, contents 
low, and they are the only elements of 


A rep- 


f« Tr 


composition taken into account 


resentative analysis of steel scrap 


acid practice is as follows: 
Pr  gaue Geen cane 0.015-0.03 per cent 
Phosphorus ......¢..; 0.010-0.03 per cent 


Since the physical character is usualiy 


represented by billets, crop ends, 


Note :— This is the first of a series of articles on 
this subject which is running in the Foundry. An 
arrangement has been made whereby they will ap 
peariconcurrently in Tue [RON TRADE Ravikw .The 
second installment will appear next week, and the 
following numbers in the second issue of each month 
thereafter. 
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blooms, plate-shearings, defective cast- 


ings and metal from steel foun- 


the 


waste 
nature of them 
the 


gard to the presence of carbon, silicon 


dries, necessarily 


predetermines composition in re 

end manganese. With a charge of pig 

iron and steel scrap it is comparatively 

easy to keep the composition of finish 

ed product within acid specifications 
Refractories. 

Silica sand forming the hearth of th« 
furnace, known chemically as an acid, 
lends its classification to distinguish be 
does 


tween the two processes. It not 


present a condition wherein certain el- 
ements are removed during melting of 
stock, namely, sulphur and phosphorus 
the amounts of those elements charg 
will be found in the finished product 
The 


. refracte ry 


function of silica sand is mainly 


one. That is, it must hav: 
heat resisting qualities, but not to the 
that it 


silghtly to 


extent will not set or sintet 
satisfactorily preserve the 
contour of the shallow dish-like forma 
hearth It 


fusible, 


tion of the 


rot be too 


must 
otherwise there 


would be excessive scorification or cut 


ting of the hearth It must set 
or sinter sufficiently to resist abrasion 
due to the charging of stock It is 
dificult to lay down strict chem 

specifications for silica sand Chere 
are certain conditions of composition 
not expressed by an analysis of the 
total constituents. The combinations of 
them with their neighbors cannot b 


certained. However, a silica sand of 


the following analysis gave excellent 


results in practice 


Water ene ; 0.24 pel cent 
Silica , 97.25 per cent 
\lumina and lron Oxide 0.16 per cent 
Lime ran a 0.08 per cent 
Maenesia ‘oa 0.39 per cent 
\lkalies ; os 0.30 per cent 


loss on Ignition 36 per cent 
of silica 


that 


There are several deposits 


sand in the west and middle west 


re supplied to steel foundries and no 
difficulty will be found in getting the 
best quality for the purpose. As a gen 
eral rule a silica sand for hearth lining 
must be low in lime, magnesia and the 
alkalies (potash and soda); an excess 
of any tends to lower the fusion point 
of the 


sintering or refractoriness. 


required 
Usually a 


sand, destroying its 


silica sand with less than 95 per cent 

silica will not answer for a refractory. 
Fuel. 

It is a question of local conditions as 


fuel may be natural gas, 
Natural gas 


satisfact ry, 


to whether the 


oil, tar, or producer gas 


’ 


is by far the most owing 
to its 


contamination of the 


and its non- 
bath or 
It is fed directly into the work- 
the 
a passing through the r« 


chambers Oil, 


aiue 


high calorific v 
molten 
charge 


ing body of furnace without any 


preheating or 


generator next in ef 
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ficiency, may be crude petroleum 


grade known as residuum: a by- 
uct of petroleum distillation. The 
ing values are high, and in cet 


grades the composition w 


acid work 
iit sulphur, which is 
stock in melting. 

Tar 
ilable as 


coke by 


mitted a simultaneous 


gas resulting from the coke 


Producer gas is 
} 


when near reliabl« supply of coa 
considered che ipel than the torem¢ 
tioned fuels \ des Iptt l I gas p 
ducers and liquid fuel burners w he 
given in subsequent « ipters Gas 
Sst ed in pre er does 1 rt | ve 
high a heating value as liquid fuels, n 
the ethciency so great, because mucl 
t the tot heat units are st | 
process dist tion of the (sof 
nt ( Wit quid fuels 
ttt S t herm effici y 
LN ( t t ‘ king body 
the fur1 é the cing no intermediate 
ses he ore cle Ve y T t] p it 
combustion. Natural gas juid fu 
e easy of ¢ trol 11 me regulatior 
nace struction and _ repairs 
simp l 1 lessened egul ty 
{ t | longer campaigns s 
( ,’ ( vas S evu l 
eavy deposits of tarry 
sooty matt egular weekly stopp 
ust be made to clean out mains 
flues. Liquid fuels or natural gas elin 
te such losses of working time 
Heating Value of Fuels. 
B. T. U 
Natural Gas 300-000 per cubic f 
Qi] 14000-17000 pet pound 
lar : 15000 pe r pound 
Produce 
Gas . 100-150 per cubic foot 
Pituminous 
Coal 10000-12500 p< r pound 
One ton of bituminous coal yields 
1 modern producer, 160,000 cubic feet 
of gas with 65 per cent efficiency 
eating value of the coal 
Alloys. 
Ferro-Manganes: The Standard 
cuality contains 80 per cent manganes¢ 


A representative an 

lows: 

Iron 

. 

Manganes 

Carbon 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

hosp! 
Ferro-Siu yn. he 
rries 13 per cent Ss! 


guarantee 


sold on a 


that element The f 
analysis 

sicon 

Carbon 

Sulphur 

= | , 


has been satisfactorily 


a by-product in the 


construction of burner 


s1] 
il 


Some grades are rather 


absorb d by 


12-14 per 
$0.00 per 
5-0 pet 
0.5 -1.00 pet 
0.0T0O-0.02 p¢ I 
( 100-0.75 Pp 
standard - 


f II pe é 
yw nye — 
Q-13 pe 


. 0.04-0.08 pet 


0.10-0 50 pel 


used wl 
mal 
Otto-Hoffman ‘ret 
I Pp 

burning of 


lysis will be as f 
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In recent years there have been put 
on the market several grades of electro- 
lytic silicons that are very satisfactory 
The most economical grade is the one 


rrying 50 per cent silicon, and consid 


ered on the basis of the unit cost of 


} 


] i h he commoner 


silicon, 18 cheaper than t 


alloy. The following is a typical com 


Ss! ‘ nN 

. 50-52 per cent 

iron 14-40 per cent 

Carbor 0.15 -0.25 percent 

Sulnohur Sy 0.003-0.010 per cent 

PI en] 11S .O4 0.00 per cent 
The purposes of thi forementioned 
vs VW 1, sidered { +1 on 


j 
4 ] () S t é S¢ the 

‘ dit T) ati c ? ‘ the S 
( vor t sist I tl re 
ae f the carbor the bath of 
tl t met T he 1 libe ited 
the terc] noe hetwer t xygen 


yield met The 1 st satistactory 
cs pen-he rt p t Y < thie 
rt tes ] d het tite Tl soft 
es ‘ pt to diss te t combined 
f , S t f xid 
‘ Q cid 
. ] N ) ; 1 ' ts mre 
’ ; p ‘ ex ept ne 
that ey be hig n nd mode 





It f OS per cent 
5 pt cent 
Sry ( [-0 0 pe cent 
i? S r 0.500 pe cent 
lf Vater Since ll steel 
‘ eter ‘ ' 4 hig ves f 
I 
te] ‘ a ¢ c \ } ) I ‘ 
ble - t < t S ‘ S + ; ; ‘ 
! c } G }, c ‘ ¢ 
y I sible Pu ‘ ( Ss the 
I S S ble the pur the better 
L he ; ‘ re S t 1 lysis VI 
‘ ' | ,r cand 
~ w.5 pe ent 
\lur { p en 
| () oof pt cent 
Lime 0.20 per cent 
RY | S ‘ 6 per cent 
Cr ) \\ 0.14 per cent 
\Ik 0.25 pt ( t 


ure phy y that t eat gases in 
th en dist by liquid ste 
‘ 

W ‘ I e passag twardly. .It 

ic bl« ‘ ¢ the . ,c «hg < t) 
} . I 

+} | ] 

nad ec t ed Ss 

v ; } ths < with s 1 sub ct 1 
crt tim + +} wate 

| < ~ it ] \ te signtiy 

t ed + ve . ltc ' © f + 

"6 ’ P t . ties but 

j 


to the mold prepared for the reception 


cf the hot steel. The clay must also be 
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ttempt to economize the s lp $s resent ( t ts in comp 
pt to spoil one’s reputation for clear 
] king <« istings 
> 00 per cent 
It is not alw iys re ble to have = 0.05 per cent 
course to chemical tests on ref tori "hosp s 1.00 per cent 
n acing mat >» . nce — P : Silicon and again as high as 0.07 sul 
tice Ww . rf . = ble qu = phur. Shipments of these grades on 
in them Phe a typical standard contracts can be accepted at a 
composition y concession in price and it is permissible 
r . 60-06 percent to use a moderate amount of “off-basic” 
'; “ ' os 4, be rf ~— n charges with no harm to follow. As 
rr nil- 1.00 percent “@S ment oned under “Acid Melting 
Magnes nil- 1.00 percent Stock the sulphur and phosphorus 
All es ar n 2.00 percent charged in that process would equal 
Combined Wat 7-50-10.50 percent that of the finished product In basic 
The value of a fire clay depends ! elting it is possible to eliminate 50 to 
gely upor ¥ content ikalies 75 per cent of the sulphur and 95 per 


nd a freedom from carbonates of C¢™t of the phosphorus, thanks to the 


me. Oxide of iron has a strong fluxine C™aracter of the lining’ of the furnace 


efiect. but its presence he Wy 2 per I Slags tormed by the beral addi 
ent 1s } miess t ns ! mesto! with the harge. Fo 

Core Compounds.—Ar reliable pro stings it 1s desirable to have on hand 
{ t y tix wil Swe and the list seve il brands of b c pig; some with 
will include molasses water. rosin, flour. low phorphorus and some with high 
nseed oil. etc.. ll of which are too manganese Certain brands can be ob 
well known to need ny desc ription tained with prosphorus as low as 0.200 


; ; while standard in other particulars and 
Materials for Basic Practice. + ae ots : ' 
t ruling prices. Brands with high man 
ganese ranging tro1 I.5 to 3.00 per 
a higher price It is 


| ‘ n . tan E stacl , d . , 
ty in selec Or stock Ov + not good practice to make the entire 


ting. It is by e considers pig iron charge high phosphorus stock 
sort of metallurgical scavenger. While he reasons for mixing brands in re- 
r c tri +} + + r 9 rs tr titudee Be ‘ ‘ ‘ 
true that t e are greater latitudes pard phosphorus and manganese will 
ty of pig iron and scrap yet it h, nsidered under furnace manipula 
must not be é oked that tl p! ‘ 
7 s dum] f vy | f stor ;, 
, > >craf ‘ racter ol! this 
t basi iri e cannot yi ‘ ' 1] 
t sy t < sidered chemically 
~ , lj - . — ’ 
g . se the phys nature of it brings 
obiect sought tion et |} b 
I mits as to com 
Si ed t Ss‘ tion 1 te S ¢ 
t is y designated “heavy 
ering int - mote but liberties 
P tity b . 
{ 1 unless the 
Ss - é spection al 
ng b n it from 
j ‘ _ ef ' ' 
: , ping cal Heavy 
erd by 1 »~ @ . , f 
t lesiderat ! 1d may con 
f lies « b g As t , 
she t 5 stration, steel rails, 
) } v I s, whee centers, car 
sh-plates detective castings 
} 
rots, et (sray ron castings 
religiou excluded when 
‘ s It vable t 
T t ( .* i " 
tie tive m 
‘ ; ’ : } 
S w bars of 
: Five 
; t “4 
p 1 tMaiit 
S 1 t > . 
t the melite . 
5 ge will bi 
S S ert t 
1 ) \ ste from the 
} & f ‘ ¢ 
; r WW > , y 
‘ ly Refractories. 
ce 1 e bv ( I ess I 
must be remembered ’ s a melting [he hearth of basic furnaces in Amer 
met rd nd the other 1 refining ne 1 practice is made with magnesit: 





Ee RR oe rr 
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a substance classified chemically as a 
base and possessing the quality, in ad- 
dition to resisting high temperatures, 
of being but slightly affected by a slag 
highly charged with lime which would 
fatal to a hearth lined with silica 
sand. To lengthen the life and efficien- 
cy of a basic hearth the first considera- 
tion is to keep out of the charge as 
much silicious matter as possible. Mag- 
nesite, the carbonate of magnesia is an 
importation from Austria, where it is 
calcined converting it into magnesia, 
the oxide of the metal magnesium, by 
the removal of the major portion of 
carbon dioxide. It is still considered 
commercially as a magnesite. Its com- 
position ranges as follows: 


be 


Raw. 


Magnesium Carbonate 
Calcium Carbonate 


93.19 per cent 
1.43 per cent 


Brom. Carnonate ....<... 2.61 per cent 
EL cain ee easy hak 2.75 per cent 
Calcined. 
ee ee 90-95 percent 
Ste abe aes yak I-2 per cent 
i te 0.5-3.50 per cent 
ee Eee 0.5-2.75 per cent 
Volatile Matter ..... 0.5-1.00 per cent 

Dolomite—The material is  exten- 
sively deposited in the United States 
It is a double carbonate of lime and 


magnesia. It is used either calcined or 
Principally it is used for patching 


raw 
slag lines, where scorification of the 
hearth is the heaviest. It is not rec- 


ommended for points below the slag 


line. A typical analysis is as follows: 
Raw. 
cn vaseenas 0.5-2.00 per cent 


Iron Oxide | 


rs 0.5-2.00 per cent 

Alumina 
Calcium Carbonate 50-55 per cent 
Magnesium ..... weeseee+-40-44 per cent 

Calcined 

re 0.5-2.00 per cent 

Iron Oxide } 
; Perrier 0.5-2.00 per cent 

Alumina 
Lime 50-55 percent 
Pre 37-45 percent 
Chrome Ore.—A __ substance highly 


refractory to heat and neutral to the 
action of and Un- 
fortunately it has no bond and for that 
limited. 


acid basic slags. 


reason its uses are somewhat 
I: is used for patching parts of the 
above the slag 
line is severe the brick work, 


usually in gas ports and door jambs. 


cutting 
upon 


hearth where 


(in European practice it is stated that 
are lined with lump 
Aside from patching it 
between 
Its 


entire hearths 
chrome ore.) 
lining 


is used as a neutral 


magnesite and silica bricks com- 


position is as follows: 


Chromic Oxide .......: 40-60 per cent 
Iron 15-18 per cent 
PEI occa ttsacneesé 5-30 per cent 
OS See ere I-5 percent 


Fluxes. 
The most efficient in basic melting is 
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ordinary limestone. Its function is to 


form a slag that will readily absorb 
the sulphur and phosphorus of the 
charge and act as a vehicle for the 


oxidizable silicon iron and manganese. 
The purer the grade the better, that is, 
a richness in carbonate of lime and a 
freedom from silica. 

A fair analysis is as follows: 


PN  icurweweseeys 0.25- 1.00 per cent 
Oxide of Iron and 

Alumina ........ 0.50- 2.00 per cent 
Carbonate of Lime  95.00-99.00 per cent 
Carbonate of Mag 

MCSIQA ..ccccccecece 0.5 1.00 per cent 

Fluorspar.—The function of this ma 
terial is to thin a limey slag when in 
the judgment of the melter it seems 
thick or sluggish. A moderate addi 
tion of fluorspar will liven it and its ac 
tion may be likened to certain fluxes 


metals—the property 


temperatures 


used in brazing 
higher 
metallic oxides. It is plentifully depos- 
ited in the United States A good 


grade will analyze as follows 


of dissolving at 


Calcium Fluoride .... 90-98 percent 


Oxide of Iron nd 

OO ere 0.5-1.00 per cent 
Silica . nil-1.00 per cent 

Iron Ore—See “Acid Melting Mater- 
ials.” 

Alloys —See “Acid Melting Mater- 
ek 
ials 

Fuels—See “Acid Melting Mater- 
ials.” 

As a guide to purchasing stock the 
following tabulations will be of assist 


ance in furnishing approximate amounts 
The figures 
kinds of 


ton 


consumption 
the diffe 


for regular 


are based on rent 
stock necessary to produce I net 


of castings: 


Pig Iron 620 pounds 1227 pounds 
Steel Scrap 1880 pounds 1227 pounds 
Ferro-Silicon 54 pounds 57 pounds 
Ferro 


35 pounds 


20 pounds 


Manganese 28 pounds 
Iron Ore 
Aluminum 3-10 pounds 3-10 pounds 
Limestone 300 pounds 
Magnesite 34 pounds 


26 pounds 


Silica Sand 1800pounds 1600 pounds 
Fire Clay 300 pounds) 350 pounds 
Gas Coal g50 pounds 1250 pounds 
Fuel Oil 55 gallons 80 pounds 
Boiler Coal 

(power) goo pounds goo pounds 


Large Wire-Glass Order—What is 
said to be one of the largest 
single orders for wire glass ever placed 
at one time by one company, was re- 
cently the Pittsburg Plate 
Glass Company for 150,000 square teet 
of fire-proof wire glass for use in the 


West Allis works of the Allis-Chalmers Co 


given to 


The total number of pieces 
will reach approximately 17,415 and 
would cover, if laid edge to edge, an 


area of three and a half acres. 
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HEAVY CONTRACTS 


For Equipment Closed by Atikokan 
Iron Co.—Canadian Notes 


(Special Correspondence. ) 


Toronto, Can., Jan. 29—~The Canada 
Foundry Co., of Toronto, has secured 
contracts amounting to about $200,000 


for the steel and iron work for the Ati 


kokan Iron Co.’s blast furnaces at Port 
Arthur Che order includes four 225 
horsepower Canada _ water-tube boilers 


and also steam plant and pumping ma 
chinery for the ore docks and circulating 
water machinery for the steam plant and 


blast furnaces The company under 

takes the installation of the plant. The 

boilers will be ready about March, and 

the furnace in June The work 
ill be Ee — cy 

will be in accordance with specifications 

of F. C. Roberts & Co., of Philadelphia 


Yrederic Nicholls, of the Canada Foundry 


Co. has gone to Winnipeg, in connection 


with the contract The Atikokan Iron 
Co. has let other contracts for structural 
steel, etc., to the Canada Bri ge Co., for 
about $700.000, and the Caledonia Iron 
Works, Montreal, for $20,000, and 
orders have gone to several American 
frms for machinery not made in Canada 

Laboratory experiments made by J. W 
Evans, C. E., of Deseronto, Ont., have 
resulted in producing steel made directly 
from iron ore by the electric furnace 


Samples of the product have been re 


Director T. W. Gibson, of the 


ceived by 


Ontario Bureau of Mines 
was produced from titanium iron ore 
from the Ho-ton mine in 15 minutes 


and the other from the sulphurous iron 
the Coe Hill Hastings 


in 20 minutes 


iron mine, 


ore of 
Co.. Drillings made in 
the Coe Hill steel product show it to be 


a readily workable article 

Dr. Eugene Haanel, Dominion Super 
intendent of mines, has gone to Sault 
Ste. Marie, to make an inspection of 
the experimental plant erected there by 
Dr. Herault, the French expert, to test 
the feasibility of smelting Canadian 
magnetit es by th elect p cc 
ihe experiments so far conducted at 
the Sault have been with a small fu 
nace, but the decisive test will be made 


by treating large bodies of ore in a fut 


nace of special design Incidentally it 
has been found that nickel pig can be 
produced by treating nickeliferrous pyr 
hotite elect cally i dis \ y which 
s re ded as of considerable in t 
ince to the nickel industry 

The Canadian Westinghouse Co., of 
Hamilton, Ont., has secured a $90,000 
contract from the British Columbia El 
tric Railway Co. of Vancouver, for put 
ting in 1,500 kilowatt generator and 
sub-station plant, et 

The Massey-Harris Co., of Toronto, 
manufacturer of agricultural implements, 


etc., is arranging for the erection of a 
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Man., 
chief 


warehouse in Brandon, 
will be the 
distributing points for the west. 
A. C. Pratt is 
Canada, in the interests of the Canadian 


large 


which made one of 


traveling in western 


Tin Plate and Stamped Steel Co., of 
Morrisburg. 
The following companies have been 


incorporated: Robert Gardner & Sons 
Ltd., Montreal, $145,000, to manufacture 


machinery, engines, etc. Incorporators, 
Robert Gardner, James Gardner, Wm. 
Gardner, Daniel Currie and ‘James B. 


Rowley. 

The Elevator Specialty Co., Ltd., Tor- 
onto, $40,000, provisional directors Geo- 
rge A. Matthews, William J. Feeney and 
George Ritchie. 


SCHWAB IS OPTIMISTIC. 
M. 
over 


Charles Schwab is exceedingly 
conditions in 
the 
In a 


iron 


optimistic present 
the 


prospect of 


iron and steel industry and 
continuance. 

recent “The 
and steel business is not only good, but 
improving. Those who think they be- 


gin to see the limit of it are deceiving 


their 


interview he said: 


themselves. Steel and iron are the life 


of the country; you may say they are 
the 


the life of world They are now 


beginning to enter fields where a few 


years ago no one thought of seeing 
them. They are being put to every 
conceivable use The only difficulty 


experienced now is to supply the de- 
mand. Every plant is being worked to 
its capacity, and new plants are being 
arranged for. It is the matter of supply 
that is bothering the iron and steel men 
now. They have more orders than they 


know what to do with. 


“It may safely be said that there is 
not a steel and iron company in the 
United States that is not booked for 
months ahead. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause it tends to retard many contem 
plated operations, but it cannot be 
helped. No one could have definitely 
foreseen such a state of affairs, al 
though every man of experience and 
judgment must have felt that it was 


Now that it is here, and here 
the 


are doing their 


coming 
steel and iron producers 
best 


1 :; ' 
tion, and are expending millions of dol 


to stay, 


to meet the situa 


lars in new construction 

“This matter of new construction is a 
one, and will continue 
There is no 


most important 


so for some time to come 
danger that it will be overdone, for the 
reason that finished the de- 
mand still will be in excess of the sup- 
There is no reason for being timid 


It will be better than 


when it 1s 
ply. 
about the future 
the present, just as the present is better 
than the past.” 


steel 
1904 


The production of open-hearth 
rails in the United 


was 145,883 long tons 


States during 
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THE NEW YORK MACHINERY 


TRADE 


The Rush for 
ues — Deliveries Still Slow. 


New Equipment Contin- 


the 
hav e 


The sales offices in machinery 


district of this city been even 


more busy during the past month than 
The 


equipment of 


de mand for 
all kinds 


as brisk as could be desired con- 
the 


during December 


tools and con- 


tinues 


sidering pressure under which the 


builders are working. Deliveries have 
improved only slightly and the difficulty 
of securing prompt shipment of goods 


is the one unsatisfactory feature to the 


salesmen, a circumstance which, how- 
ever, causes no complaint among the 
manufacturers. One salesman remark- 


ed: “We could sell twice as much as we 
do if we only had the goods to show 
When we say eight weeks the customer 
turns up his nose and walks off. On 
several. machines we are obliged to 
cuote six and seven months, and one 
particular make we cannot undertake 
t» deliver until 1907.” In the line of 


small 1 s matters have improved 
somewhat, not because the normal cap- 
city of the shops is ahead of sales but 
because the fact es are able to turn 
out extra quantities by extending the 
working hours into the night. With the 
larger machines this is not the case, 
and deliveries are as long as they were 
last month 

There have been « mparatively tew 
long lists such as were issued by the 
leading railroads during December, but 
enough of those were carried over into 


business for 


the new year to furnish 


many shops, and some still remain to 


be cleaned up With the requirements 


which have been presented and the 
needs of the construction § already 
planned and in prospect there will be 


some months 


no deart! of inquiries for 


The threatened increase of import 
dues on American machinery entering 
Germany has not created as great a 
stir among the tool men as might have 
been expected, although the augmented 


the purpose of getting 


shipments for 


the goods into the country before 
March 1, when the new schedule goe 
into effect, ind tes some ety It 
seems that the German « S é 
more keenly alive to the situation than 
their American brethren for it is said 
that considerable supplies | bee! 
cquire 1 and set aside for future us« 
Where Machinery Will be Required 
The needs of the rail Is | not 


ill been supplied. Besid t S 
f the big lists yet to | I ed some 
new specifications have made their ap 
pearance. The Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad has issued a call for a large 


smount of new machinery and the Nor- 


;r \ s con 
‘ p ' ts which will in 
\ ‘ ; * , 1 re ley ’ 

\ e p c I ge supply of 
new tools Much machinery will also 
be required in erecting the 100,000 tons 
oc! structu stec ] wh < h Is now under 
negotiation into buildings in this city 


and for equipment before completion, 

Of the new shops and additions to 
factories begun before the winter set 
in many are still to be supplied and it 
is no doubt to these undertaking of 
moderate size that the trade owes its 
present healthy tone But there are 


: 
aiso a 
works, 
these 


1umber of public and semi-public 


mostly already mentioned in 


pages, which will require large 


quantities of machinery Among pro- 
jects reported during the past few days 
is the proposed change of the Jersey 
City tunnel of the Erie 
an open This will 


moval of many thousand cubic feet of 


Railroad into 


cut involve the re- 


earth and rock and will furnish work 
tor excavating and rock drilling and 
handling machinery of all kinds The 


} 


new mill now being erected by Milliken 
Bros. Inc. and the rolling mill. and 
lurnaces soon to be built by the Bethle- 


hem Steel Corporation are only larger 


examples of what is on foot every 


v here 


CINCINNATI EMPLOYERS 


The Employers’ Association of Cin 
c'nnati, at a the 
Men’s 
Jan. 23, 
4. H. Pugh, president; Ratter 
mann, William Lodge Bai- 


ley Jr., first, second and third vice pres- 


meeting held at 
Club on the 
the 


Bus 
mess 


evening of 


chose following officers: 


Tenry 


and Samuel 


ients; Dr. J. M. Crawford, treasurer; 
J. C. Hobart, Ernst F. DuBrul, Henry 
( Yeiser, Fred A Geier, H. H. Meyer, 
M. B. Farrin, M. E. Moch, S. F. Dana, 
R. R. Reynolds, A. W. Williamson and 
C. H. M. Atkins, executive committee. 
The work of the past year was review 
ed and Rev. H. M. Curtis, speaking on 
rhe Chasm,” said it was not the labor- 
ing men in general, but the agitators 
who make the trouble and bring the 


unions into disrepute 


The Wynne bill, 


, , 
i¢gsiature, propos- 


pending in the Ohio 


ing to raise the age limit at which 
children may lawfully be employed 
from 14 to 16 years, was vigorously op 
sed by two speakers, superintendent 
Nfalle Fi the VW t \ 1 and J | 
{ \l | ¥ 
\ s team ] motive (the 
| ‘ er! s bein introduced in 
1] by l id ind Manchester: 
Ove 0 of these are in oper 
ns in factories for making explos 
ves, mines, chemical works, timber 


yards, and similar situations where ab 


of sparks and smoke is desir 


sence 


or for intermittent work. 





REFRACTORY USES OF 
BAUXITE. 
BY A. J. AUBREY. * 

Bauxite is a hydrated oxide of alumi- 
num corresponding to the chemical 
formula (ALO; 2H:O), although the 
proportion of water varies greatly and 
the aluminum is sometimes replaced by 
iron. Silica and titanium oxide occur 
as impurities. Silica varies widely in 
different deposits Other oxides of 
aluminum containing water are dias- 
pore, (Al,O;H:O) and gibbsite, (Al- 
O. 3H:O). These are found-in small 
quantities however. The anhydrous 
oxide of aluminum, known as corun- 
dum (AI.O;) is found in still smaller 
quantities than the above, so_ that 
bauxite is the only oxide of aluminum 
found in considerable quantities. There 
are three localities in the United States 
where bauxite has been found in com- 
mercial deposits, viz; in Arkansas, New 
Mexico and the Georgia-Alabama dis- 
trict. The last named district has prob- 
ably been worked out by this time and 
at resent the chief sources of the ore 
are the Arkansas deposits. 

The crude bauxite is washed at the 
riines to remove some of the free sili- 
con. It is next calcined at a tempera- 
ture of 2,500 degrees F. approximately 
Sezer cone 12 and during this process 
it gives off its chemical water amount- 
ing to about 30 per cent of the raw 
ore and also undergoes great shrinkage. 
It has been observed that the bauxite 
shrinks very little until after Seger cone 
9, approximately 2,390 degrees F., is 
reached and from Seger cones 9 to I2 
the greatest amount of the shrinkage 
takes place. Accordingly the lowest 
temperature limit at which bauxite 
should be calcined is 2,500 degrees F. 

An analysis of washed calcined baux- 
ite from Arkansas made by the writer 


is as follows: 


Mechanical water ‘ --+- 088% 
Silica ides ah 6.40 
Oxide of iron rr ieenax 1.43 
Alumina .... id sede 87.30 
3.99 


Titanium oxide ..................... 

The calcined material can be bonded 
with fire clay, sodium silicate, or lime 
and made into brick and tile. As little 
as four per cent plastic fire clay can be 
used for a bond for hand made brick. 
When bonded with lime the bricks be- 
come quite hard a few hours after mak- 
ing, so hard that they will not take 
the impression of the finger nail. This 
setting or hardening is probably due to 
the formation of a calcium silicate be- 
tween the lime and the free silica anal- 
agous to the setting of silica brick when 
bonded with lime. After a careful dry- 
ing treatment the bricks are burned in 
cown-draft kilns at a high temperature 
and when burned they are hard and 
tough and can be thrown to the pave- 


-_—_——= 


*Cbemist, Laclede Fire Brick Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
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ment or batted vigorously against one 
another without breaking. A brick 9 
x 2% x 41% inches weighs 7% pounds 
and stands a crushing test of 10,000 
pounds per square inch. 

The problem of calcining the washed 
granular bauxite presents itself. It can 
not be successfully calcined in a vertic- 
a] shaft kiln because it will pack and 
clog on account of its fineness and so 
obstruct the passage of the kiln gases 
On the other hand it is not feasible to 
calcine it in the ordinary down-draft 
kiln on account of the perforated floor. 
The writer believes that to calcine it on 
2 commercial scale would require a 
rotary kiln using oil, gas, or powdered 
coal for fuel, preferably the former. 
Provided the cost of fuel is low at the 
mines these kilns should be installed 
there in order to save the cost of trans- 
portation which is now paid on the 
thirty per cent of water that the crude 
bauxite contains. 

For basic open-hearth steel furnaces 
a brick high in alumina and low in sili- 
ca is required. A brick of this character 
is obtained in the following way: A 
pure white variety of the pisolitic baux- 
ite which has already been washed at 
the mines and a portion of its free 
silica removed is selected and sieved. 
All the fine material passing through 
the sieve is rejected as it contains the 
greater part of the silica. The pisolites 
c1 pebbles about the size of peas are 
retained, as they are higher in alumina 
and freer from silica than any other 
part of the bauxite. Now by using lime 
selected for its freedom from silica, 
as a bond, a brick can be procured 
which will contain as low as six per cent 
or eight per cent silica. 

A high silica content has always been 
the chief objectionable feature of baux- 
ite brick for basic open-hearth steel 
furnaces because the silica is attacked 
by the basic slag. Authorities on open- 
hearth practice have generally declared 
that bauxite brick would be suitable for 
basic open-hearth furnaces provided a 
brick could be made with less than 12 
per cent silica content. And indeed re- 
cent tests made along this line seem to 
bear out this statement. 

A test was made several months ago 
in one of the basic open-hearth furnaces 
of the Bethlehem Steel Works, in which 
a bauxite and a magnesite brick were 
placed side by side near the gas and 
air ports and submitted to the highest 
temperature attainable in the furnace. 
The magnesite brick bent and showed 
viscosity aftera period of seven minute 
against a period of fifteen minutes for 
the bauxite brick. Again, a magnesite 
brick and bauxite brick were bathed in 
the slag near the doors for a definite 
period after which they were withdrawn 
and examined when cold. The mag- 
nesite brick was incorporated with slag 
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while the bauxite when broken open 
showed that the slag had not penetrat- 
ed to its center but had remained as a 
coating over the outside. Both bricks 
were quite badly affected but it was 
readily apparent that the bauxite with- 
stood the action of the corrosive slag 
equally as well as the magnesite. 

More recent tests with brick having 
a lower content of silica have shown 
up equally as favorable as the magne- 
site when exposed to the action of the 
basic slag. The comparison is hard to 
riake in any case because of the fact 
that either bauxite or a magnesite brick 
it left in the hearth of the furnace for 
any length of time and submerged in 
the slag are so violently attacked that 
the differences in the portions that are 
taken out are not easily detected. Even 
a magnesite brick if thrown into a 
basic open-hearth furnace will be en 
tirely eaten away after considerable 
length of time so that the only test of 
bauxite brick will be to build a hearth 
cr portion of hearth out of these brick 
and test them, covering them with cal- 
cined bauxite and treating them in 
every way like the magnesite hearths 
are treated. Some steps are now be- 
ing taken towards accomplishing tests 
of this character. 

Sir Wm. Siemens found that bauxite 
was a superior furnace lining and even 
though he used an inferior bauxite con- 
taining as much as thirty-five per cent 
of oxide of iron. He claimed that they 
lasted five or six times as long as the 
“Stourbridge First Brick.” Siemens also 
says of bauxite: “It is important to 
cbserve that bauxite when exposed to 
intense heat is converted into a solid 
mass of emery of such extreme hard- 
ness that it can hardly be touched by 
steel tools and is capable of resisting 
mechanical as well as the calorific and 
chemical action to which it is exposed.” 

sischof in his “Feuerfesten Thone” 
says that bauxite, “when not impure 
on account of the admixture of foreign 
substances, especially of iron which 
generally occurs in considerable quan- 
tities in compounds of aluminum, is 
extremely refractory.” He also goes 
cn to say, that “The addition of varie- 
ties free from iron, or the white ones, 
to other refractory clays offers the 
only important means known of in- 
creasing their percentage of alumina, 
and at the same time their refractori- 
ness.” 

It appears then that bauxite has 
been regarded as a refractory material 
for a long time but that no definite 
use has been made of it, also that the in™ 
ferior grades have been more generally 
tested than the purer ones. 

Other than its uses for open-hearth 
fernaces, which by the way, is being 
thoroughly exploited and investigated 
to make certain of its fitness before 








—— ae ee 
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taking any risks, bauxite brick have 
shown up quite successfully in other 
lines. 

Two recent applications are its uses, 
first as a lining for Portland ce- 
ment kilns, and second as a lining for 
lead refining furnaces. 

As a lining for a Portland ce- 
rent kiln it has shown unusual dur- 
ability and has given excellent service. 
As an experiment, the hot zone (about 
ten to twelve feet) of a sixty-foot ro- 
tary kiln fired with coal dust, was lined 
with a six-inch bauxite lining whereas 
the kiln had previously been lined with 
nine-inch fire brick block. 

A block for lining rotary Portland 
cement kilns in the hot zone must pos- 
sess the following qualities: It must 
neither be too hard or too soft, for if 
too hard it will not allow the cement 
coating to stick to its surface, and if 
too soft it will not hold the coating but 
the latter will pull off bringing por- 
tions of the brick with it. The cement 
coating affords an excellent protection 
for the lining and if brick do not hold 
this coating they soon burn out. The 
bauxite block made for this purpose 
is suitable as it has all of the aforesaid 
qualities. 

After ten months continuous service 
night and day this six-inch lining is 
still doing the work. The loss of out- 
put in cement for every twenty-four 
hours that one of these rotary kilns 
is shut down is equivalent to the sum 
of $250.00. As the minimum time re- 
cuired for lining or patching a kiln 
in the hot zone is from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours one can easily esti- 
mate that the loss of output will be 
equivalent to a sum varying between 
$375.00 and $500.00. In this case it is 
quite apparent that a superior lining 
vill be the cheaper in the long run. 
Again it must be remembered that only 
the hot zone need be lined with a baux- 
ite block. 

The second and most recent applica- 
tion of bauxite brick has been that of 
lining portions of lead refining fur- 
naces. Pig lead containing copper, an- 
timony and occasionally arsenic and 
other metals in small quantities is charg- 
ed into the hearth of the refining smelt- 
er and melted by the reverberation of 
hot gases from above 

The hearth of the furnace, which is 
ten by thirteen feet in dimensions, is 
lined on the bottom by _ nine-inch 
square brick set on end. The sides of 
the furnace are lined with a single 
course of nine-inch brick laid with ends 
against the walls. 

The temperature of the furnace is 
trom 1,300 to 1,400 degrees F. and out- 
side of the part it plays in melting the 
fluxes bears no relation to the destruc- 
tion of the brick, as they are sufficient- 
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her 


ly refractory to withstand much hig 
temperatures. It is purely a case of 
chemical action on the brick. 

During the process of refining, a 
scum rises to the surface of the molten 
lead and this scum contains most of 
the impurities which the refining is de- 
signed to remove. It consists largely 
of litharge or yellow oxide of lead, 
PbO, copper oxide, CuO, and antimony 
oxide, Sb:O; with possibly oxides in 
much smaller amounts. 

Wherever the brick are exposed to 
this scum, particularly around the 
doors, where there is a larger supply 
of oxygen and accordingly litharge is 
more easily formed, and along the level 
of this scum, they are badly eaten 
away and have to be taken out after 
several weeks’ service and generally 
have to be patched after a week has 
passed. Consequently the furnace los- 
es much time for repairs which lowers 
its output considerably. 

The cutting away of the brick is ex 
plained as follows: Multiple silicates 
are formed between the oxides of the 
metals in the scum and the silicates of 
alumina and free silica in the brick 
and these are very fusible, because lead 
oxide, PbO, which is one of the most 
fusible of the oxides, comprises the 
greater part of the base or RO element 
of the silicate. But there are also 
several other oxides in the base of the 
silicate and it is quite well understood 
that multiple are more fusible than 
single silicates. 

Hence as very fusible silicates are 
formed between the scum and the fire 
brick, the brick are very rapidly de- 
composed and eaten away. It was ob- 
served that a porous brick wore out 
faster than a dense brick, also that the 
scum penetrated along the joints for 
several inches beyond the exposed face 
of the brick. This is probably due to 
the fact that the raw fire clay which 
was used in making the joints is much 
more soluble in the scum than the 
burnt clay. Accordingly great care 
should be taken in laying up the brick 
to see that the joints are as tight as 
possible. 

Whereas the scum was composed of 
highly basic oxides it was considered 
reasonable to supplement a basic lin- 
ing for the fire brick lining and accord- 
ingly a lining of bauxite was put in 
wherever the brick were exposed to 
the slag. The result was that the baux 
ite brick lasted from five to six times 
as long as the fire brick lining. 

With its above mentioned uses and 
its possible advent into open-hearth 
rractice and elsewhere, the writer feels 
that bauxite brick will at some future 
date comprise one of our most valuable 
and useful refractory materials. 
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NEW ENGLAND FOUNDRYMEN.* 


History of The Association by The 
First President, George H. Gibby. 


Along in the fall of 1805, the foun- 
drymen of Boston received a demand 
from the Iron Molders’ union for an 
increase in wages, abolishment of 
piece-work, and recognition of the Iron 
Molders’ union. The foundrymen up 
to this time had never been brought to- 
gether, in fact, it was considered al- 
most a crime to know one of our com- 
petitors, and very few of the foundry- 
men knew each other, even by sight. 

We were called to meet in John A. 
Andrew Hall, and there were 1o foun- 
dries represented, these being the 
hechanics Iron Foundry Co., Howard 
Iron Foundry Co., Dodge Iron Foun- 
dry Co., George H. Lincoln & Co., S. 
K. Lovell & Co., Broadway Iron Foun- 
dry Co. Bunker Hill Foundry Co., 
Lynn Foundry Co., Barbour-Stockwell 
Co., and the Condor Iron Foundry Co. 

We held several meetings, and while 
the results as far as making any decid- 
ed stand against the Iron Molders’ Un- 
1on were concerned were small, the idea 
was presented there to make a perma- 
nent organization, and Mr. Barbour 
and Mr. Foster were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a @onstitution and by- 
lews, and to report at a later meeting. 
Invitations were sent to all the iron 
foundries in New England, requesting 
them to become members. 

Mr. Stockwell was elected secretary 
ot the first meeting, and has held that 
responsible position ever since; a rec- 
ord, which, I feel, is almost unparalleled 
in the history of associations of this 
nature, and when you consider that he 
has devoted his time and energies all 
these years without any recompense 
and without any hope of gain except 
the desire to see this association a 
success, he certainly is entitled to the 
lasting thanks of the members. We 
have a Lincoln; he is not the savior of 
the country, but the saver of our funds. 
He was the man who held the first 
money collected by this association, 
has been in office continually since that 
date, and has the confidence and esteem 
of our entire membership. George H. 
Gibby was elected president. 


From this small beginning has 
sprung this organization which has 
120 members, consisting of 118 active 
and two honorary members, and when 
vou consider that each member rep- 
resents a firm or corporation, every 
one of which operates a foundry or 
deals in supplies for foundries, you 


will understand that this body is a 


powerful one, whose influence is 





*Paper read before the New England Foun 
drymen's Association. 
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bound to be far reaching in the fu- 
ture. 

These 118 members are composed of 
94 foundries which make machinery, 
stove, malleable, steel and brass cast- 
ings, and 24 supply houses which fur- 
nish pig iron and all supplies needed 
ty the foundries. These 94 firms em- 
ploy in their foundries at the present 
time aboot 12,500 men, and the capital 
invested in the foundries is approxim- 
ately $14,000,000.00, and the cost of the 
castings made is approximately $30,- 
C00,000.00 per year. You can readily 
see that we represent an industry of 
great magnitude and importance. These 
figures are not the total of the products 
cf these firms, but only the totals of 
the foundry industry. A number of 
our members are owners of large works 
which embrace the finished products 
and employ many thousand more men 
than these figures imply. 

In January, 1806, the association 
moved its headquarters to the United 
States Hotel. At the end of the first 
year there was a total membership of 
21 concerns. The association continued 
to hold its meetings at this hotel until 
the year 1899, when the headquarters 
were removed to the Revere House. 
Mr. W. O. Barbour of Barbour-Stock- 
well Co. was elected president at this 
time. In 1900, Mr. George B. Bucking- 
ham was elected president, and during 
his term our headquarters were re- 
moved to the Hotel Essex. In 1902, Mr. 
Henry Carpenter was elected pres- 
ident. During this year the by-laws 
were ammended so that the association 
could take in as members men connect- 
ed with the foundry interests, for in- 
stance, pig iron commission merchants 
and foundry supply men. 

In June 1902, the American Foundry- 
men’s Association held its Annual Con- 
vention in Boston as guests of the New 
England Foundrymen’s Association. 
There was $5,000.00 collected to enter- 
tain our guests, who numbered about 
300, from all sections of this country. 
We gave them a warm time, and sent 
them away singing the praises of New 
Fngland’s hospitality. 

In 1904, B. M. Shaw was elected pres- 
ident, and our headquarters were mov- 
ed to the Exchange Club. In 1905, 
Mr. John Magee of the Magee Furnace 
Co. was elected president. 

A history of the New England Foun- 
drymen’s Association is a history of 
the foundry business, for the men who 
have stood together in this and kindred 
associations, who have broken bread 
and drank water and wine together are 
the ones who have made the greatest 
success in the foundry industry in this 
section. During this time we have seen 
great changes. Less than ten years 
<go we purchased all iron by fracture, 
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but now this is changed, and from the 
cold method of guessing what the iron 
was by the size of the granulation, we 
now buy by analysis. 

The introduction of molding ma- 
chines has been of great benefit, and 
the foundry business is passing through 
a period of change at this time. Cen- 
tralization of products is being carried 
out, and the large shops where all 
kinds of work have been turned out are 
being superseded by the specialty shops 
which change enables those especially 
equipped, to make the work at a very 
much lower price than was possible by 
the old methods. 

You still hear complaints that the 
foundry is still run on the old rule of 
thumb method, and that it is one of 
the least advanced of trades, that we 
are doing work today the same as our 
grandfathers were doing it, but if the 
man who makes these statements will 
study the subject, he will find that the 
world has moved even in the foundry 
industry. 

This association has been a good 
thing for us all, and today we have 
ceased to fear each other as we did 
in the old days. By touching elbows 
ond getting acquainted, we find that 
the foundrymen are not the rascals 
that we thought, but are all of one 
Fuman family trying to do the best 
they can for themselves, but willing 
that the other fellow shall have an 
equal chance, provided he does business 
as a square and honest competitor 
should. 

The mutual exchanges of ideas, the 
willingness to admit a fellow foundry- 
man into our works to show him what 
we have that is new and progressive, 
to absorb new ideas from this inter- 
change, and to talk over cost systems, 
which I still think is capable of more 
careful consideration in a great many 
instances, especially in the jobbing 
foundries—all of these points are for 
the lasting improvements of this great 
industry. | j 

During these 10 years we have con- 
tinued the policy outlined at its incep- 
tion to make visits periodically to the 
large foundries and have papers of 
interest to the foundry industry read 
and discussed. In pursuance of this 
policy, we have visited during this 
time, the works of the George F. Blake 
Co., the General Electric plants, at 
both Schenectady and Lynn, the Deane 
Steam Pump Co., the Brown & Sharpe 
Co., Walker-Pratt, and various others. 
During the summer season we have 
had outings at Providence down the 
river, where the succulent clam and 
other good things have been enjoyed. 
We have also visited Nantasket, Bass 
Point, and other seaside resorts, for- 
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gttting for the day the trials and trou- 
bles of the foundry. 

We have had papers read on almost 
every subject pertaining to the foundry 
industry, by both our members and 
prominent men from all over the Unit- 
ed States. By this method we have 
kept in touch with the practice every- 
where, and are enabled thereby, to take 
advantage of the improvements brought 
to our attention. 

We have lost by death during this 
period, nine of our members, three of 
whom were with us at the first meet- 
ing. There has been a page set aside 
in our records for each. We have been 
represented by delegates at the funeral 
services, have sent flowers, and have 
done whatever we could to relieve the 
Cistress of the family. 

In conclusion, I would say in the 
light of what we are doing, and the 
greater good we hope to accomplish in 
the future, can anyone operating a 
foundry afford to be outside the fold? 
If they hope for success in this world, 
and peace from the importunities of 
our secretary, they had better join with 
us now. In the language of our an- 
cnymous friend who has been sending 
letters lately to the Boston members, 
“Get together,” “Get together.” 


MILLIKEN PLANT FEATURES. 


Milliken Bros., Inc., of New York, 
are preparing plans for a slip and float 
bridge at their plant now building on 
Staten Island, so that the largest car- 
carrying floats can be accommodated. 
This will enable all railroads entering 
New York harbor to deliver their cars 
on the tracks at the plant without the 
necessity of loading and unloading the 
treight into lighters 


These improvements will be 
of most modern construction, 
with a bulkhead of concrete 


instead of timber. The slip will be 
wider than a single float in order to 
accommodate lighters, and a very large 
electric traveling crane will pass direct- 
lv over both the float and lighter for 
facility in loading. The Staten Island 
works are within the lighterage limits, 
which will give all roads entering New 
York and vicinity terminal facilities at 
that point. 

Additional contracts have been let in 
connection with the building of the 
open-hearth steel plant and _ rolling 
mill. Alexander Laughlin & Co., Pitts- 
burg, will supply the open-hearth fur- 
naces; the H. R. Smythe Co., Pitts- 
burg, has been given the contract for 
the soaking pit furnaces 

The continuous heating furnaces wil! 


be furnished by the Morgan 
Construction Co., of Worctester, 
Mass. 
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FERRACUTE DOUBLE CRANK 
PRESS. 
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press is usually 500 revolutior per 
minute and a 20 horsepower mot 





In the accompanying illustration is used for driving. 
shown a large double crank press A notable feature of the press is an 
built for the General Electric Co. by improved friction clutch which can be 
the Ferracute Machine Co., of Bridge- so set as to run the ram continuously, 
ton, N. J., from the designs of Oberlin or to stop it automatically at the end 
Smith. This press is suitable for a of the stroke or at any other point, by 
variety of heavy cutting and forming means of the hand lever shown in front 
work such as large armature plates, and at the right hand side. The adjust- 
steel doors, ceiling and wall plates for ment of this clutch is so delicate that 
architectural work, etc. A working the large gears on top can be moved 
ram pressure of 500 tons is used and % inch at a time. This power adjust- 
the press weighs about 60,000 pounds. ment with hand control is of great 

| 








FERRACUTE 


pot 


of the dimensions 


Some 
I< ws: 


Distance between columns 76 inches. 


Distance from bed to ram 

WHER Wiis escccvcssodsccanccl On 
Stroke of ram. .2-12 inchse or as ordered 
Total height of machine.... 12 feet. 
Width of machine 13 feet, 6 inches 

The adjustment of the ram is un- 
usually large, being 10 inches or more 
as desired. The two pitmans are of 


forged steel and are kept perfectly uni 


form in their motion when adjusting 
by cut spur and worm gearing as is 
shown. This motion is operated by a 
hand wheel at the left or by a motor 
which may be provided and placed on 
1 shelf at the right hand end of the 
pitman It can then be belted to a 
pulley shown on this end of the shaft 
or geared as desired. The fly wheel of 
the press is 40 inches d neter by 7 
inches face and weighs about 1,100 
pounds. The usual gear ratio of this 


type of press is 35 to I, Ithough it 


been made as high as So t 1 and 


as to 1. The speed of the 
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BLE CRANK PRESS 
convenience in setting dies as it avoids 
the necessity of pulling the press 
round by hand Another new featur 
in this type of press is the twin-gea 
construction by which t main shaft 
is driven from both ends This sults 
in each gear ind jour! having but 
half the stress and torsional deflection 
that it otherwise would hav The 
rearing is cut from the solid and 1s 
of such ample dimensions as to be of 
great strength. The weight f the larg 
gears is something over one tor 

Still inother feat ] 
proved extremely sat ctory s the 
making of the pit n one piece of 

truss t keep t rE 4 

ring | t le 
halves that it ' 

p t fe I ) 
lisassembling 

The pr yped nd 

wer ki | t t 
ting-dic portion of 
the knocl DI tu nsists of a 


th t bed which is 

by ! the m 

I} tt 5 rt posts 
that can be | l j t the num 
erous holes through tl! b ter to suit 
any desired posit nin tl dies The 
upper portion consists of two heavy 
beams bolted to the columns which 
carry adjustable rods located at vari 
ous points in the ram flange. The en 
tire device can be removed if desired 
Presses of this type are made with 


columns 


feet, 


various widths between the 
ranging from 4 feet, 4 inches to 12 


This 


feet to be passed 


4 inches in the clear enables 


from 4 to 12 
entirely through from front to rear. 


A recent 


sheets 


improvement not shown in 


the illustration consists of the widen 
ing out of the columns just above the 
bed [The columns also have 10 x 12 
nch holes cut entirely through them 
The clutch is placed higher than is 
shown in order to be out of the way 
[his arrangement enables long bars 
up to 12 inches in width to be passed 
through the machine from right to 
left A press containing this feature 

now being built for cutting and per- 
forating heavy links for conveyor 
chains up to 1%.inches thick. 

In all of these machines there is a 
great excess of belt power on account 
of the speed at the belt is run. In a 
press of narrower design made some 


few years ago for the Washington navy 


yard and used for drawing cannon 
cartridge shells it was found that a 
two-inch belt would do almost all th 
work for which a _ six-inch belt was 
provided A few of the small sized 


shells were drawn with a piece of cot 
ton tape, inch wide and 1-64 inch 
thick used as a belt 

The machine ran so easily that this 
belt kept everything in motion, al- 
though the work of drawing the cart 
dge was of course performed by the 
S ed power in the rapidly rotating 
ly whee 


Welding By Acetylene—A 


proce ss 


has been developed by an Italian en 

gineer for welding steel and iron, by 

means of acetylene gas. The heat pro 

iced by the combustion of acetylene 

id xygen, mixed at the moment ol 

lurning s estimated to about 7,200 de 

ees | [This temperature is much 

] t t! that f the oxyhydrogen 

f nd is that of the electric 

particularly applic 

welding of metals and 

t accessible to the 

t 1. Welding heat can be 

i in a short time, and the re 

e reported to be extremely 

. 1 he process 1s iid to be very 
ahoat 
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A HEAVY RAILROAD AND MANU- 


FACTURING SHAPER. 


The Cincinnati Shaper Co., of Cin 


cinnati, has recently developed a 


inch 


cuty This machine 


shaper. 


32- 
railroad and manufacturing heavy 
is shown 
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single or back geared form, the ratio 


7.2 revolu 


tions of the cone shaft to one stroke of 


ci gearing in one case being 


the ram, and in the other thirty to one 
An outer support is regularly furnish- 
ed for the table, and is provided with 




















NEW 


in the accompanying illustration. It 
is rigidly built to withstand the peculiar 
and excessive strains to which this type 
of tool is subjected, and is extremely 
powerful. The column is of unusual 
width and depth, is ribbed and braced 
internally and of such a form as to 
resist all strains. Projecting horns at 
the front and back give an unusually 
long bearing to the ram. This latter 
kas a wide and long bearing the 
column, and is of an approved form. 
The rail is deep, heavy, ribbed horiz 
gibbed to the 


in 


ontally, and strongly 
column. The 
provided with a graduated collar read 


It is provided 


cross traverse screw 1s 
ing to 0.001 of an inch 
with a variable automatic feed, which is 
changeable from nothing to full feed, 
while the tool is running. The head 
swivels to any angle, and is graduated 
The down feed screw is provided with 
a graduated collar reading to o.0oo1 of 


dn inch. 

The journal of the main gear has 
two diameters, the inner end being 
twice the diameter of the outer end, 


thus overcoming any tendency to break 
at the junction of the gear and there 
is a third or outer bearing to the cone 
shaft. 


The crank block is a steel casting, 
and is set well into the cup of the 
gear, permitting the rocker arm_ to 


travel close to the edge of the gear. 
The machine may be used either in 


CINCINNATI SHAPER. 


2 base stiff enough to withstand the 
thrust put upon it, and the surface upon 
which the supports slide is truly 


parallel with the travel of the table. 
The machine has ball bearings under- 
rail. 


neath the elevating screw of the 
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1 


changes can be made while the m 
is In motion or at rest Som« 
dimensions of the machine aré« 
Inches 

Extreme lengths of stroke 33 
Greatest distance table to 

FAM. wccccccccescces ceey 174 
Least distance table to ram 2% 
Vertical travel of table IS 
Horizontal travel of table 32 
] eneth of top of table 20 
Width of top of table 16 
Depth of table... 20 
Key--seating capacity diame 

SOF «ccc 4 
Will take tool I x 
Size of vise jaws 16 x 2 
Vise opens 12 
Number of speeds to ram s 
Cutting strokes per minut 

from.. 6 to 7? 
Weight of machine and count 

ershaft, net.. 6,300 pound 


A NEW TURRET LATHE. 


The W. P. Davis Machine Co., R 
ester, N. Y., has recently put on tl 
market a 24-inch turret head bor 
lathe with geared friction head, wl 
in addition to the regular turret 
provided with a power cross feed, m 
ing it a very desirable machine for bo 
ing and forming all kinds of cast 
work. 

The spindle is provided with a two 
inch hole through its entire length. T] 
i-ont bearing is four inches in diamete 
and six inches long. The back bearir 
is three inches in diameter and fo 
and one half inches long. The mac] 
has a four step cone pulley. The step 
have diameters of 6, 8, 9% and 1! 
es, and are three inches face 

















DAVIS TURRET LATHE 
The “rf ous r rlaccanic far _ 
ihe screw 1S of telescopic torm, never 
recedes below the floor, and is out of 


the way of falling chips. The length 
of the stroke is changed from the work- 
ing side of the machine, and its posi- 
tion be 


hand wheel on top of the ram. 


changed by means of a 
These 


may 


WITH POWER FEED. 

The turret of the machine is 1 
inches, and is provided with six S 
two and one half nches I di t 
The turret slide is 32 inches long ar 


14 inches wide, and has a travel 


1 


inches on the sli 


de 


speed are secured by means of tw 


; 2/ 





; 


Sixteen changes of 
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there 
feed 
for each speed by means of the geared 


the contershaft, and 
instantaneous changes of 


drivers on 


are Six 


friction head. The machine is provided 
with an independent, four-jawed, 18- 
inch chuck. By means of the power 
cross feed of the turret, work can be 
faced and formed at the same time as 


it is being bored. Forming of any de- 

scription can be done by fastening the 
the 

A guiding rest to support the 

boring bar 


various tools on sides of the tur- 


when it is necessary is 


provided, and when not in use, this 
support can be swung back out of the 
way by merely loosening up one bolt 


Lhe approximate weight of the machine 
is 3,200 pounds 


THE STERLING TOOL GRINDER. 
The Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg co. 


Tiffin, Ohio, has recently developed a 


new 14-inch tool grinder, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tior It is simple in construction and 
= 














ERLING EMERY GRINDER. 
mate is used on the machine. There 
is no pump for use in wet grinding, but, 
instead, a special device on the inside 
of the column is arranged to spray a 


the wheel, 


This device is driv- 


good supply of water on 
while in operation. 
en by a belt from the end of the wheel 
On stopping the 


all drains from the 


spindle, as shown 
machine, the water 
wheel. 

An efficient guard protects the wheel 
adjustable tool rest is situated 
facilitate 
machine is arranged to 
rshaft. 


and an 
in front of the 
The 


om a counts 


1 1 
wheei to 
grinding. 


be driven fr 





The annual convention of the Ohio 
Hardware Association will be held Feb 
27-8 and March 1 at Canton. The 
Berger Mfg. Co. has invited those in at- 


tendance to visit its plant 
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THE HEALD CYLINDER 
GRINDER 
Heald Machine Co., W 
has brought out a 


The 


M ass., 


rrcestert 
new grinder, 
which has been designed, not only for 
the correct finishing of gas and gasoline 
engine cylinders, but also for internal 
grinding on a large variety of machine 
parts whose shape makes it impractic- 


able to rotate them as is necessary, ac- 


cording to the usual method of hand- 
ling such work 

The process of finishing work by 
grinding possesses a number of ad- 
vantages over the ordinary way of 


smooth boring and reaming to obtain a 
the 
] . , - . “ 

thin cylinders, when the surface is fin- 


suitable finish. In construction of 
shed by boring and reaming, there is 
a continual tendency for the metal to 
the 


hard or 


from cutting tool, and 
soft the 


custing, it is practically impossible for 


spring away 


if there are spots in 
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t ‘tates about a horizontal axis, giv- 
ng the grinding spindle and wheel a 
planetary This is a very ef- 
the holes 
to the correct diameter, and it also in- 
sures their being of a perfectly round 
and uniform diameter at all times. 

On the front of the column is mount- 
ec a massive knee casting. It has a 
vertical adjustment of 4% inches, and 
carries the main sliding table which 
travels forward and back in a line par- 
allel to the grinding spindle. This table 
ic made heavy and with ample wearing 
surface. It length to 


motion 


fective device for bringing 


is of sufficient 


fully protect the ways jn which it 
slides, from grit and dust. There is 
also provided a cross slide table for 
giving crosswise adjustment to the 
work with relation to the grinding 
spindle. The feed screw of this latter 


table is graduated to thousandths of an 


inch. 





HEALD 


the boring tools to cut a perfectly true 
hole. the 
with grinding, as the emery wheel will 


This is not case, however, 


cut to a perfectly true circle, whether 
the cylinders are hard or soft, light or 


heavy, with or without port holes, and 


the surface obtained is superior to that 
produced in any other way. 


The capacity of the machine illustrat- 


ed herewith is holes from three to nine 


inches in diameter by fifteen inches 


deep These dimensions are varied as 


recessary, however, to meet special re 


quirements 


The constructed with a main 


' 
tool 18 


frame of column pattern, at t top of 
which there is mounted a g g spin 
dle carried in an eccentri head or 
sleeve. This eccentric head is made up 
ot two eccentrics, one within the other 


CYLINDER 


GRINDER, 


The 
ables 


in one casting at a single setting, at 


the slide table en- 


two or more holes to be ground 


use of cross 


accurate distances apart, and with a 
guarantee of correct alignments. This 
a particularly valuable feature where 


The 


traverse of nine 


duplex cylinders are to be ground 
cross slide table has a 
inches, and by its use, the expense of 
jigs and fixtures can be largely reduc- 
ed 

Che travel of the main table is auto- 
matic, reversing accurately at any de 
sired point. The rate of travel is con- 
gear box at the 

Three different 


every speed 


y a change 
front of the column. 
speeds are available for 
of rotation in the work. 

The 
ground and lapped, and runs in phos- 


wheel spindle is hardened, 
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phor bronze boxes made dust proof 
and adjustable for taking up wear in a 
very simple manner. 

The end of the wheel spindle is made 
tapering, to. receive wheels mounted on 
collets, thus making it easy to change 
wheels at any time with the least pos 
sible trouble and delay. 

The eccentric head, which carries the 
wheel spindle and extension sleeve. is 
driven. by a five-step cone pulley at the 
left.through a single*pair of gears. The 
head is fitted with a worm and star 
wheel feed, which can be operated au- 
tomatically to feed the wheel into the 
work or withdraw it at any time if fed 
too deep. 

At the rear of the wheel, and about 
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GISHOLT MOTOR DRIVEN TOOL 
GRINDER. 

A motor-driven tool grinder is one 
cf the latest developments of The Gis- 
holt Machine Company, Madison, Wis. 
The object of the grinder is to provide 

moderate priced tool grinder that 
will take care of all the usual shapes 
of lathe and planer tools, and put a 
shop in a position where, with an or- 
dinary man running the grinder, tools 
cun be kept in the best shape, and the 
very best results can be obtained. The 
grinder should be kept in a tool room, 
it: which all tools should be cared for 
and ground. It is a well known fact 
that hand grinding not only takes men 


away from their machines, but it pro 





\% 
. 
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GISHOLT 











FIG. I GISHOLT 


on a level with the small pulley driving 
the grinding spindle, is mounted an arm 
carrying two idler. pulleys, around 
which the belt runs. This provides suf- 
ficient “give and take” to enable the 
Lelt to follow this pulley through its 
circular path 

If specified, the water supply for wet 
grinding can be furnished by a 
centrifugal pump mounted on a large 
tank at.the base of the tool. Large 
channels are provided on both tables 
for taking care of the water. 

The main table is 45 inches long by 
13 inches wide, the finishing top being 
2? inches long by 11 inches wide. The 
cross slide table has a working surface 
20,x 14 inches. The greatest distance 
of the main table below the center of 
the grinding circle is 12 inches. The 
grinding wheels are 3% inches in dia- 
meter and 3% inches thick. 


TOOL GRINDER. 


duces a line of angles in the various 
tools following the ideas of the individ- 
val men. It is also well known that 
there is a proper angle for grinding 
these tools, and that when ground to 
this angle, they will give the best re- 
sults. 

The Gisholt Machine Company has 
determined by experiments and exper- 
ience what are the proper angles for 
all various shapes of lathe and planer 
tools which are made. With each 
grinder is furnished a set of tools prop- 
erly ground and a chart, showing the 
exact angles for each. All that the oper- 
ator is required to do is, simply to 
place his tools in the tool holder, set it 
to the proper angle, which is easily 
done, and start his machine. 

The best results can be obtained in 
the tool room by keeping tools of a 
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kind in stock, so that one man can be 
employed constantly in grinding t 

and when men come to the tool room, 
they simply have to exchange dull tools 
for sharp ones. This system has been 
at work in the Gisholt shop for a num 
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FIG, 2.—PLAN:’ OF TOOL HOLDER 
ber of years, and has proved its econ 
omy 

The grinder is provided with a five 
horsepower direct current motor, fitted 
to run on a 110 or 220 volts circuit, at a 
constant speed of eighteen hundred rey 
olutions per minute. The emery wheel 
is driven direct from the motor. The 
switch and controller of the motor are 
mounted on the column as is shown in 
the illustration. 

The important part of the machine is 

















FIG. 3 ELEVATION OF TOOL HOLDER 


the tool holder, which is shown in Figs. 
2 and 3. A tool held in this holder may 


* 


be moved about four different centers 
for the following purposes 

1. If the tool is bent, it may be 
tnoved thirty degrees on either side of 
the center to bring the face to be 
ground parallel to the face of the em- 
ery wheel. This is the only change 
required for bent tools. The tool 1s 
moved to the same amount as it 1s 
Lent. This setting is designated in 
Figs. 2 and 3 by C. 
2, A tool may be rotated through the 


full circle about its own axis as the 
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: center. In this way the sides and top within the frame of the brake, th { se by 1 ving the magnet 
may be ground. This setting is des- lowing no blow or unbalanced t t , : rhe hraire is 
ignated by B. on the bearings of the motor. nd on ' 
* 3. A tool may be rotated through The brake is released by an electri half f ] i « rent as a maxi 
about three hundred and twenty de- magnet through a very small air gap. mum. Due to the large pole area the 
grees in a_ horizontal plane. This This operates quickly with a compar brake does not drop back until about 
serves for grinding the angular faces atively small current and without any j;.10 full load current, insuring a con 


tinued release of brake until the cur- 


rent is entirely cut off. 

The coil is entirely enclosed, thus 

being protected from the weather, from 

. niechanical injury, grounding and short 
circuiting. The working parts are also 

enclosed and weather proof, insuring 

good service under all conditions of 

weather. The friction case is a square 


open box with supporting lugs A 





cover is provided for the easy inspec 


tion of the working parts, and with a 


a & : es 
small opening on the motor side for 

’ removing the hub. The essential parts 
contained within this case are as fol . 
lows; square stationary friction plates, 
prevented from rotating by studs at | 
the four corners of the case but free | 
to move laterally; circular moving 
plates supported by and keyed to the ) 
hub and free to move laterally. 


The hub is made of steel with keys 














cut from the solid. It is supported by 





FIG. 4.— VARIETY OF WORK DONE ON GISHOLT GRINDER : ; 
and firmly keyed to the motor shaft. | 
of tools [his setting is designated hammer blow. The braking force is An oil slinger is provided to throw oil 
by A. always maximum and equally effective inside the case and to prevent it run- | 
Le The entire tool holder may be ro- ia either direction of rotation. The ning out at the hub opening. Lubricat- i 
tated in the base to the amount of fif- heat generated in braking is carried ing oil is placed in the case to a depth 
teen degrees on either side of the hor- 





izontal plane for the purpose of obtain 





ing clearance on thread tools, without 
distorting the top angle. 

The operation of the machine is 
exceedingly simple, and the working 
parts are well protected from grit and 
dirt. Tools can be mounted on it in 
a much shorter time than they can be 
ground by hand, and all tools will have 
the proper cutting angles 

Fig. 4 shows the variety of work 


that can be done on this machine 


A NEW MAGNETIC BRAKE. 

A magnetic brake is the latest pro- 
cuction of the Electric Controller & 
Supply Co. of Cleveland This is 
known as the type “Q” brake and is 
for use on electrically driven machin 


ery of from one to 100 horsepower 








Two metal friction plates are used 








which run in oil thus rendering the 
coefficient of friction constant under EXTERIOR OF NEW MAGNETIC BRAKE. 


all conditions 


In all cases where electrically driven away from the friction surfaces by the of % inch below the lowest point ol 
machinery requires frequent stops and circulation of oil and is then radiated the hub opening 
reversals, the facility and speed of from the entire surface of the friction The electro-magnet is mounted on 
handling the material, and also the case. the studs which prevent the stationary 
safety of the crane or other machinery The adjustment of the braking force plates from revolving. The coil of this 
employed, depends upon the accuracy is easily made by means of the adjust magnet is form wound, thoroughly in 
and reliability of the brake. The brak ing screw in the center of tft pring sulated and treated with a vacuum and 
ing force of the brake here illustrated cover. When the total amount of wear drying impregnating process which ex 
is always a definite and constant quan- on all of the plates equals % inch, a_ cludes all moisture from the coil and 
tity. It is applied axially and is balanced new square plate can | placed in the makes it weatherproof 


Se 
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“BLISS” AUTOMATIC 
MULTIPLE SLIDE 
PRESS. 

The press illustrated in the 
nying illustration is of new design and 
embodies all of the latest improvements 
in automatic gang presses of this class. 
It has a double cutting and 
drawing slide with a lift-out, also five 
forming 


NEW 


accompa- 


action 


single action cutting and 
slides, each having an independent lift- 
out. The press is fitted with an auto- 
matic roll feed which takes the stock 
from the reel; also a grip and carrying 
feed which carries the first operation 
shell one to another of 


single action slides. The num- 


cup. or from 


the five 


BLISS 


ber of single action slides may be less- 
ened or increased as the nature of the 
work demands. 

Each slide has its own adjustment 
shown at the top of the press as well 
as its own gibbing device. This makes 
the press particularly adapted for the 
manufacture of such articles as lamp 
burner parts and similar work which 
is cut and formed, pierced, trimmed, 
stamped and finished in several suc- 
cessive operations, as a light operation 


with delicate dies is not thrown out 
of alignment by a heavy adjoining 
eperation. The press is run at from 


33 to 50 strokes per minute, and with 
six slides as shown it will produce 
from 2:0 to 300 operations per minute, 
requiring any intermediate 


Provision is made for rap- 


without 
handling. 


M ULTIPLE 
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idly adjusting the feed and working 
parts from one size to another. The 
small cuts give an idea of the shapes 
that produced in this press. 


can be 


Cm D> SS 





im & & 


SAMPLES OF WORK 


operations that may 
only to the 
without 


number of 
performed is 
that may 


Where 


The 
be 
number 


limited 


be done 


annealing. annealing is es 





SLIDE PRESS. 


sential it is sometimes advantageous 
to draw the first operation in a plain 
press, after which the cup or shell is 


annealed. The roll feed on the auto- 
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feed. The rolls on the press illustrated 


will feed up to five inches long and 
up to five inches wide, making 
the largest permissible diameter of 





DONE ON BLISS PRESS. 


die 


stroke of 


on 
The 


trimmed approximate. 
the 


two 


edge 
ly § inches. 
action slide __is 
while the stroke of the 
action slide is 4 inches, as 


outer double 


inches, inner 
double are 
the strokes of the single action slides 
‘The total weight of the press, as illus- 
trated, is 12,500 pounds. It is built by 
the E. W. Bliss Company, 5 Adams 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

BIG MACHINE TOOL ORDER 

What is the 


largest single orders for machine tools 


claimed to be one of 


ever given at one time by a single com 


Allis- 


pany was recently placed by the 


Chalmers Co of Milwaukee to cover 
a portion of the equipment for the new 
extensions to its West Allis Works, 


now under. construction Forty-two 


machine tools of extra heavy pattern, 


designed especially for use with high 
speed steels were ordered from sev- 
eral prominent builders of machine 


tools The combined weight of these 
machines, without motors, is about 
4,282,000 pounds or 2,141 tons About 


Allis-Chalmers motors of 


seventy-five 


various sizes and aggregating a 
total of 1,200 horsepower, will be em- 
ployed to drive these machines. Four 


teen of the new tools are vertical bor- 
ing and turning mills from 8 to 16 feet 
and of extra heavy design. There are 
five standard shaft lathes and two crank 
shaft lathes with a of from 60 


to 125 inches and thirty feet between 


swing 


centers; eight planers of various sizes, 
all of which are the spiral geared type; 
armature also several 


2. 200-ton press, 


czilling and boring machines, slotters, 
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SAMPLES OF WORK DONE 
done away with in this 
instance and a dial feed substituted on 
which the first operation shell is placed 
it is carried by the 


matic press is 


and from which 
lateral feeding device the same as when 
with the roll 


it is used in connection 


ON BLISS PRESS. 


In addition to the order for ma- 


etc. 

chine tools, thirty-four electric travel- 
ing cranes were ordered ranging 
from 2'4-ton wall jib cranes up to 
60-ton, 78-foot span cranes with ten- 


ton auxiliary hoist for the new foundry. 
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A MOTOR DRIVEN GRINDER. 
[The Mueller Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
nnati, Ohio, has placed on the market 
motor driven grinder, shown in the 
ompanying 1ll 
[his tool is built for all kinds of 


ustration., 


iaternal and external grinding. When 
lathe centers are to be ground, a com- 
pound slide is used, which, by means 
of a rack and pinion, operates on a 30- 
degree angle from the lathe spindle 
ihe machine will thus grind centers to 
an exact 60 degree angle, without the 
use of a compound rest, 


The tool can be placed on the tool 


t 
f any swing lathe, and may be 
aiso used for internal grinding, by at 
taching a small arbor in place of the 
surface emery wheel A vertical ad 


justment serves to bring the spindle 

















MOTOR DRIVEN GRINDER. 


to the center line of the lathe spindle. 
small rest is fitted to the machine, 
as shown, and is used for truing up 


emery wheels, and also for sharpening 


Che motor is mounted on a ribbed 

lumn, as indicated, and belted to the 
emery whee The power is obtained 
from the light circuit by means of an 

incandescent lamp socket 

Provisions are made for taking up 
wear of the spindle, and also for keep- 
ing the latter dust pro¢ f 

[he Amsler Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has issued a calendar. with a 
card 14 x 10%4 in. In the upper portion 

mounted an illustration, representing a 


clay model or relief drawing in clay 


{ 8 tel p ed iv t 
the 1 t n, and at th ‘ttom, there 

t neat calendar I 2x 0% In, 
with white letter i black ground 
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NEW LINE OF BECKER-BRAIN- 
ARD MILLING MACHINES 


The newly designed line of milling 
machines built by the Becker-Brainard 
Milling Machine Co., of Hyde Park, 
Mass., is shown in the accompanying 
illustration This line has been en- 
tirely redesigned, and the accompany- 
ing illustration is applicable to all sizes 
of plain and universal machines 

The large machines are double back 
geared and all gears are cut from solid 
steel forgings. The feeds are driven by 

train of spur gears and are placed 
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é o that the t e at times has 
1g be l ne 
With the gear t power that 
obta bl 1 tl \ the fe 
and also the strength t withstand 


strains, these machines are designed t 
withstand the service demanded by mod 
ern high speed steel cutters. The Chas 
G. Smith Co., is agent for these ma 
chines in Pittsburg 


AN IMPROVED WIRE NAIL 
MACHINE. 


An improved wire nail machine is built 

















BEC KER-BRAIN ARD 


close to the body of the machine so as 
to eliminate overhang. 

The smaller machines are provided 
with twenty changes- of feed and the 
large machines with twenty-four chan- 
ges of feed. The feed gears are placed 
within the column and are easy of ac- 
cess. The knees of all machines are 
box shaped and are elevated by tele- 
scoping screws, and ‘all operations of 


the machine are controlled by levers 


in front of the knee, convenient to 


} 
[The machines so have very wide 
inge of feed dimensions nd in the 
universal machine, the table is clamped 


by four bolts to the saddle at any posi 
tion. The plain machines are provided 


with saddles of equal length with the 


MILLING MACHINE, 


by Walton & Macke, Kokomo, Ind., 
id is illustrated herewit] 
[he No. 5 machine which is presented 


the illustration, is suitable for making 


stec wil I 1 +f @& ? 
lengtl nd from No. 6 to N 2 wire 
yauge Che speed of the machine is 125 
rev tions per minute if pace 
"7 x Oo 1 his 7 +} nr nat 
> 44 x ( S ind tre ppl Xi c 
\\ oht 6,000 iD I | ep re ft 
ed wl h s ered by i hve 
ch belt | ks! t is three 
nches in diameter, l runs in fou 
{ spl bronze bearings 


he device for forming the heads of 
] ] 


in the shape of a yoke fitte 


rees, thus doing away with a pitman 


The cut off and pinch levers are operated 
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by means of cams keyed to the crank 
shaft. The cutting knives are carried 
on rockers, which are fitted on the under 
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horsepower motor which is belted to 
the machine through a three-step cone 
pulley. This, with back gears gives 
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side of the machine. These are adjusted 
in four directions. 

The length of stock used in the head 
of the nail is determined by an adjust- 
ment of the knives, while the length of 
the nail is regulated by shifting the feed 
rod to or from the center of the slotted 
dise on the end of the crankshaft, which 
can be clearly seen from the illustration. 

The finished nails are removed by 
means of a positive kicker. Straightening 
rolls are provided through which the 
wire first passes. It is then firmly gripped 
by the heading dies, and the head is 
formed 

The next operation is the feeding in of 
a proper length to form the nail. It is 
then cut off and pointed in a single 
cperation, one nail being made at each 
revolution. The machine is well balanced, 
permitting a high rate of speed without 


vibration. 


A DOUBLE CHORD BORING MA- 
CHINE 

A double chord boring machine 
built by the Newton Machine Tool 
Works, Philadelphia, is illustrated in 
the accompanying engraving. This ma- 
chine is intended principally for boring 
chords and I beams for bridges. The 
spindle is four inches in diameter and 
has an automatic feed of 32 inches. It 
is provided with three changes of feed 
through gearing, and is driven through 
a worm and wheel by means of a five- 


WIRE NAIL MACHINE, 


six changes of speed. The motor used 
on the particular tool shown is a con- 
stant speed alternating current ma- 


chine. Greater speed variation can be 
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inches and from the end of the spindle 
to the work table 42 inches, the table 
being three feet square. The accom- 
punying photograph was taken in the 
shop before erection and the machine 
as shown is ready to attach to a long 
bed built of I beams. The two sup- 
ports shown between the two drills are 
t. be used for supporting the work in 
the center. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF CUTTING 
AN IRREGULAR BOX CAM. 


The accompanying illustrations show 


lar box cam and a novel meth 


en irregu 
od for cutting the same The idea 
was developed at the Cleveland works 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool ( 

It will be observed that, at one point, 
the cam groove 1S iocated very ciose 
to the center of the gear, and at an- 


other point, it runs very near the rim. 


It is impossible to cut this groove with 
single tool, as it is absolutely neces 

ry that it be parallel. 
o machine was adapted to do the 


work, and the following device was 


rigged up to do the work in an d 

nary engine lathe: A block 1 which 
a milling cutter was free to revolve, was 
mounted upon the cross slide of the 
lathe carriage A master cam was at- 


1 


tached to the mandrel, upon which the 
gear was mounted, the gear being in 
proper relation to it 

The cross slide of the lathe was dis- 


connected from the cross feed screw, 
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obtained by the use of a variable speed 
direct current motor. 
The distance from the center of the 


spindle to the face of the column is 30 


and as the lathe revolved slowly, the 
arbor of the milling cutter was kept in 
contact with the master cam by means 


cf a weight fastened to the end of the 





contact with A 


\ pneumatic drill was used for driv- 
l Th illustrated 1 
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PANAMA CANAL 


Conditions Discussed Before Milwaukee 
Metal Trades Assembly — New 
Officers. 

(Special Correspondence.) 

Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 29 About 
roo of the leading founders and ma- 
chinery builders of Milwaukee and vic- 
inity attended the annual meeting and 
banquet of the Milwaukee Metal 
Trades and Founders’ Association at 
the Plankinton house Jan. 24. The 
situation in Milwaukee metal working 
circles was succinctly summarized in 
the report of A. J: Lindemann, the re- 
tiring president, who referred to the 
efficacy of the labor bureau conducted 
by the association, and the remarkable 
freedom from strikes and labor troubles 
characterizing the preceding year. The 
bureau, he said, had won the confidence 
of employees, and many of the best 
mechanics now applied to it for counsel 
as to the best steps for them to take 
in matters affecting their present and 
future employment. 

The Panama Situation. 

O. P. Briggs, president of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, did not 
appear, his absence being unavoidable, 
and the feature of the after dinner 
speaking proved to be the talk by S. L 
G. Knox of the Bucyrus Steam Shovel 
and Dredge Co. of South Milwaukee, 
Wis. To some extent the talk was a 
reply to Poultney Bigelow’s recent art 
icle on the Panama Canal. 

“IT do not believe the condition he 
outlined is the condition that exists,” 
he said. “First, as to the feasibility of 
the canal I don’t believe the-e is an 
engineer who has visited the Isthmus, 
has been over the ground and has seen 
the conditions, who believes that ques- 
tion to be open to discussion. It is a 
great big job, and that is the only ques- 
tion about it. The question is only 
what kind of a canal to build. Leaving 
out health conditions, which will prop- 
erly be taken care of, and some prob- 
lems of about disposing of the soil 
which are no worse than lots of condi- 
tions in this country, the only difficulty 
about it is its bigness. If they build a 
lock canal, which the president favors, 
and which seems likely to be finally de- 
termined upon, the amount to be ex- 
cavated is but two or three times that 
of the pyramids. The matter of con- 
trolling the Chagres river is not as 
bad as has been made out. All that is 
necessary is to build a lake to hold the 
total overflow. A place for this has 
been found, together with two or three 
spillway locations. I think that even 
though the canal were never used, the 
building of it would be amply repaid 
Ly the great reduction of trans-contin- 
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ental freight rates sure to ensue when 
t is finally opened.” 

Mr. Knox then referred to the in- 
machinery left by the 


ventory of J 
rench, an inventory now more or less 


well known to machinery men. 


Purchases and Delays. 
The purchases by the new commis- 
sions include 120 locomotives, sixty- 
one cranes, 1,000 flatcars and several 


thousand tons of rails. The heavy dis 


y 
' 
| 


l 


If a sea 


ging, in a stretch of three miles, will, 
he believes, require ten years 
level canal is built, the equipment will 
have to be doubled 

His talk was an interesting commen- 
tary upon government control, for he 
showed that in one instance a requisi- 
tion for $250,000 worth of material 


placed in June was not filled until the 





Cc. E. SAMMOND, PRESIDENT. 


following February, while the red tape 
of the war department was being sub- 
In the meantime the commis- 
Again, 


served. 
sion was practically helpless. 
dredges were a number of times idle 
for three days while a pint of oil was 
being obtained from a_ storehouse in 
sight 

He believed Engineer Wallace had 
been greatly maligned adding that the 
present commission is a business like 
one, and that genuine competition for 
equipment has been instituted. He 
spoke with especial praise of the intro- 
duction of trained railroad men in place 
of army officers on the work, and said 
that the clerks now brought onto the 
job were a great he Ip in keeping things 
moving. The results in maintaining 
the health of the workmen have been 
most remarkable 


Trade School’s Success 
James S. Church, managing director 
of the Milwaukee School of Trades, re- 
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ported greater success than had been 
hoped for in the establishment of that 
institution, which opened Jan. 2 of this 
year, this being made possible by the 
prompt co-operation of manufacturers 
and employers, who manage the institu 
tion. The evening plumbing class has 
an attendance of forty, the day plumb 
ing class nine, the evening pattern mak- 
ing class twelve, the day pattern mak- 
ing class five, the mechanical drawing 
and mathematics class eighteen and the 
electric class sixteen. He pointed out 
that in a shop, if the boy does not 
readily catch the instruction given him 
by the foreman, the latter becomes im 
patient, and a promising apprentice is 
often long delayed in acquiring the 
trade. He believed the school would 
meet such cases, and moreover gave 
the boy opportunities he would never 
obtain in a shop. He believed foreign 
importation of mechanics should be 
stopped by developing and educating 
them in this country. 

Charles E. Sammond of the Stowell 
Manufacturing Co. was elected pres- 
ident of the association, W. J. Turner 
vice president and Clarence Falk of the 
Falk Manufacturing Co., treasurer. W. 
J Fairbairn of the labor bureau will be 
retained as secretary. 

Novel Banquet Menu. 

The banquet menu looked as though 
only a cast iron stomach could combat 
with it. It looked like an ironshop or- 
der for boiler connections, or hoisting 
apparatus for a mine; or an equipment 


ot explosives. Kearney Krackers 
fought doggedly for a place 
with chain belt cream cheese, 


and the Neacy potatoes seemed little 
less attractive than did the fishplate 
a la Falk. 


much in popular favor as were the 


Prescott deep rock was as 


Greenslade stogies. The new chops a 
ia Allis had Stowell trimmings, and fol 
lowing the core compound a la Ober- 
mayer came spherical reds, which were 
suspiciously like radishes, and elliptical 
greens, which might have been taken 
for plain string beans; and salted shot 
Hioffmann bivalves held a top place 
with Barth garnish and Bradley bou 
quets. Bucyrus glace was good, though 
it is hard for most of those present to 
remember now just what it was. May 
nard wafers were pretty good, and tl 

Fawling crane, with Smith dressing, 
proved an excellent introduction t 

Lutter lettuce, Lange sauce, Vilter ic: 
and Schwab assorted cake. Kempsmit! 
Koffee was rich and settling, and the 
service being a la Johnson, any defect 
that might have existed in the so-call 
Lindemann menu were forgotten in the 
absence of any hitch in the agreeabl 
programme of caring for the inner 


man, 
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BRITISH ADVANCES 
In Iron and Steel Industry General— 
Iron Men Figure in Elections. 

Birmingham, Eng., Jan. 19—This has 
been an eventful fortnight for the iron 
trade. Following the recent quarterly 
meeting, this week we have the general 
elections, in which a number of local 
iron masters were interested as candi- 
dates, while hardly anything has been 
more prominent in the struggle than 
the bearing of tariff reform on the iron 
and steel trades in their various forms 

At the quarterly meeting, advances 
were the rule. The day before, the var- 
ious market houses, issued circulars an- 
nouncing an advance of 10s, making 
Earl Dud- 


ley’s brand becomes £9 12s 6d and 


the basis price £9 per ton. 


Messrs. John Bradley’s ordinary bars 
are quoted £9 tod. A similar step 
was taken the same day by the Un- 
marked Bar Association, which lifted 
prices from £7 to £7 10s. The cur- 
ious circumstance about this advance 
is that the figure now declared to be the 
standard has already been passed in 
actual sales, and many firms are get- 
ting £7 7s 6d to £7 Ios For best 


/ 


qualities, higher prices are generally 


quoted. Thus the Shropshire Iron Co. 
is quoting its telegraph wire £13 10s 
while its small bars largely used by 


chainmakers and which are of superior 


cuality are quoted 5s dearer. Gas 


strip followed suit, with a rise of Ios, 
which makes the basis £7 10s to £7 
12s 6d Tin sheets were raised £1 
per ton making the basis £28 
per ton. Black sheets were at least 5s 
dearer, and for galvanized sorts, al- 
though the basis is only £12 2s 6d, 
sales are commonly effected at £12 I2s 
€d to £12 15s. Steel is dearer owing 
advance of steel workers’ wages 
in the Cleveland district. All kinds of 
pig iron are slightly dearer, Northamp- 
ton pig, for instance, being quoted £3 
2s 6d, sales being effected at £3. Smelt 
ers are simply overwhelmed with o1 
ders, and are booked forward in most 
cases until June next In regard to 
hematite pig, one fact speaks eloquently 
of the change: there were at the end of 
December 41 out of 86 furnaces on 
hematite against twenty last year. The 
trade generally looks wholesome and 
the prospects are good. 

The relation of tariffs to trade has 
heen a good deal debated in the elec 
tron. But, so far, the verdict has gone 
cverwhelmingly in favor of free trade 
\mong the victims is Sir Alfred Hick 
rian, of world wide fame as a Wolver 
Similarly, -Ald 
Claughton at Dudley, Lord Dudley’s 


steel works and colliery manager, and 


hampton ironmaster 


a very capable man, has been beaten 


in his own borough. The defeat is 
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partly due to the b 1 

o! trade just now, which prevents \ 
ers taking seriously the warnings as 
to lost trade. 
erally, the verdict has been decisive, free 


Taking the country gen 


traders having won fifty seats against 
the tariff reformers’ one 


CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL 
BUREAU DINNER 


(Special Correspondence.) 


Cincinnati, Jan. 26—The Cincinnati 
Industrial Bureau held its annual meet- 
ing and dinner at the Business Men’s 
Club, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 24. 
The occasion was one of unusual inter- 
est and was largely attended. William 
Lodge, of The Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Co. presided as toastmaster, 
Mr. Lodge is also president of the 
bureau. He gave a short review of the new 
steel casting company enterprise which 
was organized through the efforts of 
the bureau. Ground was broken on the 
day of the dinner for the building of 
the concern and Mr. Lodge himself 
took out the first few shovels full of 
cirt on the site of plant, thus beginning 
the work. 

After disposing of the routine work 
cf the annual meeting, an exhaustive 
report of the past year’s work was read 
by Secretary Will L 
it was made plain that the bureau had 


Finch, in which 


cone effective work in advertising and 

curing new industries for this city 

Mr. Moffett presented a paper on the 
subject of how to obtain capital for the 
financing of new industries, and for 
furnishing capital for plants contem- 
piating enlargement and desiring t 
move here 

A. J. Conroy spoke of the need of 
more comfortable homes for the work- 


I 
ht here from other plac- 


ing men broug 
es and outlined a scheme for the munic 
ipality to undertake, similar to the 
plans now being carried out in Glasgow 
and London 

J. T. McHugh spoke on the need of 
1 belt railroad in this city on which in- 
dustries could be located and have rail- 
road facilities This scheme is already 
well along, and much has been accomp 
] -hed 

John Uri Loyd, the eminent scientist 
and author, made a most interesting 
address as to the possibilities of the 
future, for the city of Cincinnati 

The bureau has prospered so admuir- 


ably and done such effective work du: 


ing the past year that all of the officers 
were unanimously re-elected for the 
coming year 

It is estimated that 29 idle and new 
furnaces, with tot nnu pacity 


f 2,253,500 tons will be blown in be 
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EDUCATION IN ENGINEERING’ 


BY PRO! HN GOODMAN 


consists mainly 
n training students to regard the every 
day problems of their profession from 

scientific standpoint The aim of 
technical education is (1) to train the 
mind to deal systematically with any 
question or problem that may arise; 
(2) to search for the main points at 
issue after dismissing all 
(3) to train the 
tion; (4) to impart the power of ob- 


irrelevant 
matter; imagina- 
servation, also of analyzing intricate 
i.athematical and scientific problems; 
and (5) to impart ideas of accuracy and 
cefiniteness of expression 

A technical training furnishes a stud- 
cent with a powerful weapon for dealing 
with original problems. Once having 
acquired the mental attitude of dealing 
with every question in a scientific spirit 
he attacks his problem with a direct- 
ness and certainty that are lacking in 
the untrained man. The mind of the 
trained man resembles a collection of 
pigeon holes, each reserved for some 
cefinite class of problem, and his first 
act on being confronted with a new 
one is to decide upon the pigeon hole 
to which it belongs. The method of 
attack then becomes clear, and unless 
the problem is one of great difficulty 
he readily obtains an exact, or at least 
n approximate, solution. Contrast this 
method with the chaos common to 
many engineering drawing offices, where 
instead of grappling with the problem 
tself, the chief draughtsman gives in 
structions to hunt through hundreds of 
drawings to see if anything of the kind 
before, and if lucky 


enough to find an instance bearing 


has been done 


some resemblance to that required, it 
is copied or altered to suit, with the re 
sult that either too much or too little 
metal is probably used, but, worst of 
originality of design is stifled and 
progress much impeded 

Occasionally cases arise in which th 
theory is incomplete, or for other rea 
sons it is not advisable to trust entirely 
to unsupported figures. Then, of course, 
reference to a previous successful de 
sign is not only desirable but is de 
by common prudence. The 
lly educated man, however, will 
proceed with his partial treatment so 


fa s his theory permits, but will ex 
tract from the su essful design the 
necessary data { c il treatment, 


utilizing these for a direct solution of 


Do technically educated students ris: 


ys than similarly plac 


ed youths who have not had such a 


1. Abstract of paper read before the Mar 
chester (England) Association of Engineers 








—ee 
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training? Generally speaking, they un- 
questionably do rise to far better posi- 
tions, and this by virtue of their tech- 
nical attainments, although there are, 
ot course, a vast number of cases in 
which men of little technical or even 
general education have risen by force 
of character to very high positions in 
the engineering world. Given, however, 
youths of good character and ordinary 
ability, no one who has even casually 
looked into the question can deny for 
one moment that the technically edu- 
cated youth rises to a much higher po- 
sition than the one who has not had the 
advantages of such a training. 

It is quite an easy matter to pick out 
many instances of men who have been 
through technical institutions and yet 
have utterly failed to even earn a living 
Such cases are 
teeth as 


wage at engineering. 
sometimes cast in our 
a proof that technical 
failure, but the fault is 
more 


education 
is 63 
not always with us, but 
often with the parents who insist on 
forcing their lads into engineering 
when they have not the least inclination 
for it. In some instances fond parents 
send their sons to engineering colleges 
in the hope that they will there get 
such a complete theoretical and practic- 
2] training as shall enable them to avoid 
the dirty practical part in the works. 
Others, again, who recognize that their 
sons lack ordinary intelligence, vainly 
imagine that a technical training will 
compensate for their deficiencies and 
so enable them to successfully compete 
with others of average ability who have 
not been fortunate enough to get such 
a training. Needless to say this is not 
the stuff that engineers are made of, 
yet weaklings of this type are dragged 
through technical colleges, where they 
rarely succeed in passing an examina- 
tion, and on leaving they are regarded 
as technically educated” by the man 
in the street, and naturally give rise to 
sarcastic remarks about the failure of 
technical education. This state of af- 
fairs will continue until colleges refuse 
to admit such .men to their classes, but 
if by chance such a one should ac- 
cidentally creep in it is plainly the duty 
of college authorities to advise the par- 
ents that there is no hope of ever mak- 
ing him into even a passable engineer. 

Among the many advantages accru- 
ing from a technical education, perhaps 
the most important is that of enabling 
a man to gain experience, or, we might 
say, to benefit by his experience, and to 
make correct deductions from what he 
sees. Next in importance is his in- 
creased capacity of adjusting himself 
to necessary changes from one branch 
of the profession to another. This fac- 
ulty of bringing himself into corres- 
environment is 


pondence with his 
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largely due to the fact that the same 
fundamental principles underlie every 
branch of engineering; hence the 
change from one branch to another is 
simply a matter of picking up detail in 
the case of the technical man, whereas 
to the non-technical man it is a matter 
of learning a new trade or profession. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that there are many shrewd practical 
men who will not employ men of high 
technical attainments. They openly 
state that they prefer draftsmen and 
managers who have very little, if any, 
scientific knowledge of engineering. 
This attitude is partly due to prejudice 
and partly to the fact that technically 
educated men often make themselves 
unpopular for one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons:- 

(1) They suffer from swelled heads, 
and are very apt to compare their acad- 
emic knowledge and methods with those 
of their employer or senior in the pro- 
fession, to the disparagement of the 
latter. They forget that his theoretical 
knowledge has probably got rusty 
through giving attention to other but 
equally important work for many years. 
Even if their seniors have never been 
possessed of such knowledge they are 
nevertheless entitled to the highest res- 
pect in virtue of other knowledge they 
possess, of which the conceited young- 
ster straight from college knows noth- 
ing. The college trained youth seems 
to forget, too, that the nomenclature 
of science today is very different from 
that in vogue a generation ago when 
their seniors were trained; hence many 
ot the older engineers may have a very 
iitimate knowledge of the theoretical 
side of engineering and yet know but 
little of the scientific technical terms 
used at the present day. 


(2) The technical knowledge pos- 
sessed by the raw student may not be 
i such a form as to be of much or of 
any service to him in actual engineer- 
ing work. One meets 
mathematical men who _ lack 


occasionally 
highly 
all sense of proportion as regards the 


accuracy required for every-day pur- 


poses. They prefer a long, but appar- 
ertly exact, mathematical treatment 
to a short cut which is sufficiently ac- 


curate for all practical purposes. Such 
men give one the impression that they 
vould rather have a tooth drawn than 
make use of a convenient approxima 
tion. An actual case will’ perhaps best 
illustrate this point: The head of a firm 
of engineers gave instructions one 
morning to a newly appointed drafts- 
man to order at once a length of chain 
for a 5-ton crane. On the following 
whether the 
“No,” replied 
quite 


day the head inquired 
chain had been ordered. 


the draftsman, “I have not 
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arriving 
On ex 


finished my calculations for 
at the size of link required.” 
amining the draftsman’s notes his 
chief found that he had been diving 
deeply into the intricacies of an ex 
tension of Winkler’s hypothesis, coy 
ering many sheets of foolscap 
“What's all this. rubbish?” asked the 
enraged chief. “Don’t you know the 
simple rule that the safe load in tons 
for a chain is equal to the square of the 
number of eighths of an inch in the link, 
74-Inch chain 


divided by 10? Order a 


at once,” This highly mathematical 


draftsman scorned a rule-of-thumb 


method of this kind but neverthe 


less it gave the desired result in 
less than a_ thousandth part of 
the time required for the com 
plete mathematical treatment, which, 
although a most’ elegant piece 


of work, was quite out of place ina 
commercial engineering drawing office 
Teachers who have no practical knowl- 
engineering are very often 
state of 
lectures to the 


edge of 
responsible for this affairs; 
their 


higher branches of the 


they confine 
subject which 
interest themselves far more than their 
students. In the 
nearly all teachers attempt 
before 


author's opinion 
work of 
too high a standard the stud 
ents have thoroughly grasped the ear- 
ler stages of the By all 


means let the higher work be 


subject 


but not until the groundwork is thor- 
oughly mastered. 


(3) They lack business capacity and 
ignore questions of cost. They mort 
over have no knowledge of how to con- 


trol and direct large 


bodies of work 
men, and are not able to inspire thos 
under their charge with confidence in 
their powers and respect for their au 
thority, all of which defects are due to 
the fact that they have only been train- 
ed as hot-house plants in a college in 
stead of getting the dual college and 
works training which is absolutely es- 
sential both for those who have to car- 
ry out engineering work and also for 
those who have to teach the principles 
defect 


that underlie it. One serious 


of the present system of training en 


gineers is the tendency lle 
trained men to cut short their pr 
training, which tendency is largely due 


yf unpractical 


te the baneful influence 
teachers. One British university 
engineering 


theoretical 


actually advertises in the 


journals that “complete 


and practical training is given in the 


Another f 


engineering states “that one complete 


university.” professor of 


year in the workshop or in the ofhee 
should be all that is required in the 
case of a student who has gone _ suc 


cessfully through his college cours: 


The author is old-fashioned enough to 
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believe that at least four years should 
be spent in the shops in addition to the 
time spent in the office. 

f techinal 
eges of inculcating 


(4) Opponents <¢ educa- 


tion often accuse coll 
unbusiness-like habits in students, and 
complain that the discipline as to punc- 
tuality of attendance at classes is not 
sufficiently rigid. That this is a just 
accusation in some instances must be 
admitted, but at the same time there 
are many institutions which do keep a 
careful watch on attendance, and nec- 
essary steps are taken, when occasion 
requires, to prevent slackness. Great 
discretion, however, is mecessary in 


dealing with such questions, since 


students naturally 


resent being. treat- 
ed as schoolboys 

Other common complaints are, that 
engineering teachers ignore all ques- 
tions of cost and time when lecturing 
on constructional and other problems; 
that the 
efficiency of plant is much over-rated, 


importance of the theoretical 
and its liability to wear and breakdown 
is ignored; and that instruction is not 
given On the management of works and 
men. It cannot be denied that to a large 
extent these complaints are real, but the 
dificulty of dealing with them is also 
great; indeed it is a question whether 
such matters could be adequately treat- 
e1 by means of lectures or otherwise in 
place not devoted to business pursuits. 

Vast sums of money are being spent 
on the technical education of engineers 
at th 


monev is being quite wisely 


present time, but whether such 
expended 
is open to discussion Technical in- 
struction is required for two distinct 


] } 


classes of men. The one class is the 
nk and le from which d 


raftsmen, 
managers and foremen are drawn. These 
should have a good grounding in- the first 
f mathematics, mechanics. 
metallurgy, and elec- 
tricity, yet their work does not call for 
a very extended knowledge of any one 
of these subjects. The other class is 
that of specialists who are required to 
give much time to the higher and more 
difficult problems of engineering and to 
devote a large portion of their lives to 
research work—privately or for firms. 
It is necessary for such men to go deeply 
and thoroughly into whatever branch 
they may take up; they require the gen- 
eral training we have outlined above as a 
foundation, after obtaining which they 
should proceed with their own specialized 
studies Every engineering college in 
the country can give the general training. 
but as a rule the heads of engineering 
departments are. or ought to be, too 
fully occupied with lecturing and with the 
general work of the department to devote 
the necessary time to the higher work 
required by the special students. More- 


ver, no man can possibly have such 
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a thorough knowledge of several special 
branches of engineering as to be able 
to give the necessary instruction in more 
than one or two subjects, hence we would 
urge that each engineering college, in ad- 
dition to its general course, should lay 
itself out for specializing in one or two 
particular branches. At present more or 
less of this special work is done in the 
final year of the general course -of in- 
struction which is attended by all classes 
of students, with the result that some 
have to spend much of their time on 
branches of work that they are not inter- 
ested in, while they do not get the in- 
struction they are eager for in their own 
particular 

In one respect it is believed that much 


branch 


public money is being wasted in educating 
multitudes of evening students to a very 
low standard—far too low to allow of 
them making any use whatever of their 
smattering of science. We are fully 
aware that some work of this kind is 
necessary in order to discover latent abil 
ity and to act the part of a sieve, but 
we would urge that when thy {ting pro 
cess is complete those who have not been 
retained by the sieve should be discour- 
aged from further pursuing such studies 
and should be advised to take up some 
other branch of work in which they may 
subsequently show up to advantage. The 


indiscriminate 


technical education of 
the masses to a low standard is, we be- 
lieve, useless, and is indeed a waste of 
time and energy which would be far bet 


ter expended upon those who sh 


ww dis 
tinct signs of ability and who should be 
encouraged in every possible way to at 
tain to the highest pitch of perfection as 
specialists. 

The Colonial Steel Co., of Pittsburg, 
has decided to erect two 25-ton basic 
open-hearth furnaces, equipped with all 
nodern appliances for economical and 
production, including overhead 
cranes, charging machines, et Con- 
building has been let to 
the McClintick-Marshall Construction 
C.o., calling for comple 
if 1s expected the plant will be in opel 
ation within a short time after that 
date. The new 26-in., two high revers- 
ing blooming mill, with ample capacity 
output of a number 
of furnaces, the size of those to be 


built, is already in operation. 


The Capitol Lock-Nut & Washer 
Co., Columbus, O., is erecting a build 
ing 84 x 200 feet. Machinery require 


ments have been filled 


According to a report from the De- 
partment of Commerce and L: 
imports of iron ore were only 487,613 
long tons in 1904 as compared with 98o,- 
440 long tons in 1903 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


“Modern Machine Shop Construction, 
Equipment and Management,” by Oscar 
E. Perrigo, New York. The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Co 104 » 7% 
inches. 342 pages 208 illustrations 
Cloth. Supplied by THe Tron Trane 
REVIEW at $5.00. 

This book is made up largely of a series 
of articles, which the author wrote for 
Machinery, describing various points in 
the construction of modern manufactur- 
ing plants, and contains a large amount 
of useful information, plans, figures, etc 
The book follows, to a large extent, New 
England practice, and there are some 
points, which some of our progressive man- 
ufacturers would criticize; for in- 
stance, the location of pattern storage 
for a pattern shop adjoining the drawing 
room, thus introducing a serious fire risk 
But the 
book certainly contains many valuable 
hints and suggestions, as to the arrange- 
ment of the various parts of the manu- 
facturing plants, and the construction of 
same. 


in close proximity to the office. 


The description of the slow burning 
construction is well worthy a careful 
study, as is also the chapter on founda- 
tions. The work contains many hints, 
which would be of great value to anyone 
inspecting construction work, in connec- 
tion with a manufacturing plant 

The subject of shop construction is in- 
cluded in the first 123 pages of the book. 
Che second part deals with machine shop 
racks, cupboards, 
bins and various means for saving time, 


equipment, including 


both in the shop and drawing room. In 


1 " 


this work, the word, “machine shop,” 


ised in its proper sense, to include the 
entire plant Chis section of the book 
occupies II0 pages. 

The third section, dealing with shop 
management, includes carefully gotten up 
cost finding systems, and occupies about 
100 pages 

This book should be in the hands of all 
manufacturers or shop managers. 


“Practical Patternmaking,” by F. W 
Barrows, New York. The Norman W. 
Ifenley Publishing Co. 7% x 5 inches, 
326 pages, fully illustrated. Cloth. Sup- 
plied by Tue Iron Trape Review at $2.00 


Y 


In reviewing this book, the editor read 


it through, and the further he got, the 


harder it was to decide what to say 
bout the book but, when turning back 
to the preface, the following words caught 
his eye: “I am not a believer in long 
listance instructions in patternmaking, or 

any other trade, and. therefore, I 


don’t expect, materially. to increase the 


1 


number « competent patternmakers, by 


means of this book. I have been as con- 
se in the statement of facts as possible, 
he reason that these facts are, doubt- 
lessly, known to many patternmakers and 
ny unnecessary elaboration would be a 


waste of time.” He then goes on to 
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acknowledge the fact that one of the 
principal objects of writing the book was 
to bring in dollars. 

The book certainly contains a large 
amount of valuable information, written 
in a pleasing off-hand style, the heavier 
matter, relative to craft, being inter- 
spersed. 

It is certain that the book was not 
written primarily to instruct the appren- 
tices for there is no treatment of ele- 
mentary patternmaking, nor the funda- 
mental principles of patternmaking. For 
instance, the important question of 
shrinkage is not mentioned anywhere in 
the book. The statements concerning ma- 
chine tools and their uses are to the 
point, but the subject is treated all too 
briefly. 

The examples given in the latter part 
of the book include the making of pat- 
terns for pulleys, sheave wheels, chain- 
hlocks, steam engine patterns, gear pat- 
terns, patterns for propeller wheels, 
globe valves and other examples. 

One section of the book is devoted to 
the subject of metal patternmaking and 
contains a number of valuable hints and 
suggestions. The fifth part of the book 
deals with shop mathematics. The sixth 
part deals with cost of patterns and pat- 
tern records. 

The best that can be said of the book 
is that it is another book on patternmak- 
ing which represents one man’s exper- 
ience, and should be in the hands of all 
progressive patternmakers, alongside of 
the well known books by Dingey and 
Case. 


OPEN SHOP EVERYWHERE. 

The New York Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, representing firms employing 
160,000 men in New York and vicinity, 
met at the Astor House, January 25, to 
inaugurate the “Open Shop” plan, re- 
ferred to in THe Iron TrApve Review of 
Jan. 25, and to amalgamate with the 
National Metal Trades Association. 
The meeting was not open to the pub- 
lic but at the close the following state- 
ment was issued: 

“The New York Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation unanimously adopted a resolu- 


tion to amalgamate with the 
National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, thereby establishing the 


New York Association asa local branch 
of the National Association. The ter- 
ritory to be covered by the New York 
association will include Greater New 
York, Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, 
and towns in the immediate vicinity of 
these cities. 

“Similar action has been or will be 
taken by the local metal trades associa- 
tions in Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Syracuse, 
Suffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Chicago and St. Louis.” 
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CRUCIBLE STEEL MIXTURES. 

In the December issue of The Foundry, 
Robt. R. Barringer gave some mixtures 
for making crucible steel. The following 
mixtures were used for ordinary tool 
steel, carbon running from 0.75 to 1.10 
per cent: 


No. 1 Bessemer steel scrap... 30 pounds 
Crucible file scrap........... 30 ” 
Misc. steel scrap ........... 40 

100 ' 
Charcoal, 4 oz. 
No. 2 muck iron (American) 20 pounds 
Boiler punchings ............ 35 - 
Misc. steel scrap............ 45 


Charcoal, 10-14 oz 
70 per cent ferro-chromium. 2 


OZ 
No. 3 boiler punchings...... 10 pounds 
Saw Gummings ............. 15 98 
Washed Metal ............. 10 8 
ES ee eee 15 . 
Muck iron (American)...... 50 se 


Charcoal, 6 to 8 oz. 
Ferro-chromium, I oz. 
Ferro-manganese, 2 oz. 

Thus one will see in the ordinary steel 
many kinds of scrap may be used. For 
each ounce of charcoal used the increase 
in carbon is calculated at 0.04 per cent 
the number of ounces used varying ac- 
cording to the crucible used; a new 
graphite crucible will add about o.1 per 
cent carbon—hence less charcoal needed 
Unless otherwise stated all “medicine” 
(charcoal, etc.) is charged with the mix- 





ture—Ioo pounds to a crucible. 
For a Good Die Steel 
Muck iron (American)...... 80 pounds 
Saw Gummings .............. 20 is 
RN Sa Wbss adeeedsi zee. < 20 ounces 
70 per cent ferro-chromium.. 3 sé 
So per cent ferro-manganese 5 1s 
Metallic tungsten ........... 3 ” 
Special Tool Steel. 
Muck (Swedish) ........... 65 pounds 
x he ere 35 - 


20 ounces 


OEE Te 
Manganese oxide ........... 2 
70 per cent ferro-chromium.. 5 
Ferro-tungsten (80 per cent) 

Lastly a mixture used for high-speed 
steel, an excellent grade is: 


“ 


Muck iron (Swedish)....... 45 pounds 
“Special” tool scrap......... 40 2 
i eS eS 10 ys 
Ferro-chromium ............ 5 
4 eee 1% * 
Pe ai veakhiesiweniees enn xe 4 wa 


When melted crucible is “pulled,” slag 
fluxed off, and 
Ferro-manganese ........... 6 ounces 
98 per cent metallic tungsten 18 pounds 
NED a od Fe oe rs a eae alan mA “ 
added. The crucible is then placed in 
furnace for about thirty minutes. 


The furnace of the Globe Iron Co., 
Jackson, O., has blown out for repairs, 
chief among which will be a new lin- 
ing. The furnace has been in blast 
continuously for a long period, casting 
about 90 tons of high silicon iron daily. 


One of the stacks of the Columbus 
Iron & Steel Co., Columbus, O., is out 
of blast for minor repairs which have 
been practically completed. 
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ENGINEERS’ BANQUET. 


The annual banquet of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania was 
held at Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, Fri- 
day evening, Jan. 26, when 250 members 
cined and were merry. President Julian 
Kennedy of the society introduced 
Daniel Ashworth, the toastmaster, who 
was greeted with a storm of applause, 
and spoke to some length and grew 
eloquent as he sounded the praises of 
engineers and engineering. 

Frank H. Taylor, second vice pres- 
ident of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., had for his scheduled sub- 
ject, “The Development of the Engin- 
eer,” but this address was not confined 
strictly to the text and he was frequent- 
ly interrupted by applause over his 
humorous references and hits at well- 
known engineers present at the ban- 
quet tables. Emil Gerber, assistant to 
the president of the American Bridge 
Co., made a brief address on “Chasm- 
sridging,” and was followed by James 
McCrea, first vice president of the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg, 
and the guest of honor at the banquet. 
Mr. McCrea spoke of the great achieve- 
nients in engineering he had witnessed 
during the 40 vears he has been in the 
profession and said the next 40 years 
would undoubtedly produce even great- 
er developments. “Anatomical Engin- 
eering” was the subject of remarks by 
Dr. William J. Holland, director of 
Carnegie Museum George S. David- 
son, the last speaker of the evening, 
aside from a few remarks by President 
Kennedy, had for his subject, “Engin 
ecring Ideals.” Col. William Sibert, 
United States engineer asked to be ex- 
cused from speaking 


NEW CALENDARS 

The Bon Air Coal & Iron Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has issued quite a striking 
calendar, representing the casting house 
during casting. In the foreground is a 
figure of a man with a bar in his hand, 
standing before the pig bed, with the light 
shining up across him. Below the pic 
ture is a small calendar pad, with a black 
back ground and white letters. 

The Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued an exceedingly good 
desk or small wall calendar, composed 
of a bevel-edged card, 8 x 6% in., on 
which is mounted the picture of a girl 
labeled “Evelyn,” which is taken from an 
original painting by H. Bondel. Below 
the picture, there is a neat calendar pad 

The Birmingham Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 1s- 
sued a calendar composed of a panel 14 
x 6% in., containing the draped figure 
of a woman, entitled, “Autumn.” Below 
the picture, there is a small calendar pad, 


with white letters on a dark back ground. 
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Industrial Securities Decline Slightly. 


Trading on the New York exchange 


during the past week aggregated 9,2,40,- 
goo shares, an amount of business ex- 
ceedingly heavy in the absence of any 


stimulating developments or reports of 


deals such 
to give the 
The brisk 
most entirely 
the 


commonly employed 
a spurt of activity. 
however, was al- 
confined to the first half 
sales for the three days ag- 
6,000,000 shares. The 


as are 
market 
movement, 


week, 
almost 


of 
gregating 


in a few heavier losses were recorded. 
The only marked exception was Colorado 
Fuel & Iron, which netted advance 
of five and one-half points, but its closing 
below its 


an 


quotation was _ considerably 
highest selling mark the week. Allis 
Chalmers and American Car & Fdy. 
established small gains on heavy trading, 


but American Locomotive lost something 
of its recent advance and Tennessee Coal 
& Iron only held its own. Both the 


common and preferred stocks of the Steel 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
Recent dividend declarations include 
the following: Pressed Steel Car Co., 


regular quarterly preferred 134 per cent, 
payable Feb. 23; American Radiator Co.., 
regular quarterly preferred 134 per cent, 
common I per cent, payable Feb. 15 and 
March 1 respectively. 

The Westinghouse 
sold to Kuhn, Loeb 
convertible 5 per 
the right of stockholders to subscribe at 


Co., has 
$15,000,000 


subject to 


Electric 
& Co., 


cent bonds, 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Dividend 


Closing . 
Closing Quota- . Date of 1906 Par Capital 
2%, | tion Jan.27 ©D8D8°S | Ann Meet. Value | Outstanding Basis | Being | Date Last 
— Paid | Div. Dec 
Allis-Chalmers Co 234 2 +1h Set 100 19,820,000 . 
Allis-Chalmers preferred i 63 64 + 100 16,150,000 7cum Feb., 1904 
AmericanCan 12 1! 1 Apr. 24 100 41,233,300 
AmericanCan preferred 703 71% my 100 41,233,300 Toum 5Q ne oeee 
AmericanCar and Foundry 454 454 \4 June 2 100 30,000,000 ay, 1906 
AmericanCar and Foundry preferred 103 104 1 100 30,000,000 Tn.c 7Q Jan., 1906 
American Locomotive : —— 763 74 2% Oct 16 100 25,000,000 . 
American Locomotive preferred 119% 115 ly 100 24,100,000 Tcum 7 = . eo 
American Shipbuilding 5! 57 2 Oct 2 100 7,600,000 4 4 Jec., 1905 
American Shipbuilding preferred 104! 104% 100 7,900,000 7n.c 7Q Jan., 1906 
American Steel Foundries 14% 144 lg Oct 3 100 17.700,000 
American Steel Foundries preferred ion 52 51% —! 100 17,700,000 6cum Aug., 1905 
Barney & Smith 20 20 June 5 100 1,000,000 June 1804 
Barney & Smith preferred . 123 i= 1 100 £,500,000 Scum 8Q Dec., 1906 
sethlehem Steel . 34 3: Ly — ¥ April 3 100 15,000,000 . 
Bethlehem Steel preferred a3 Ws — & 100 15,000,000 Tn c iQ Feb., 1906 
Bullock Electric preferred 114 114 Oct 2 100 1,000,000 6 6qQ Jan., 1906 
Cambria Steel 85 36% 1, March 20 nO 45.000 .000 6 35.A Feb., 1906 
Cambria Iron 494 0) y iO 8,468 000 4 45.A = ; ees 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 723 TRG 54% Oct 15 100 30,132,000 7 Lpr. , 1902 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Eng. Bldg. Co 2s 3 2s May 31 100 6,088,000 5 Nov., 1902 
( ib] Ste l . ” . 1 16? Oct 17 100 25,000.000 
‘rucible Stee 6% i% + & ‘ 25, - ; 
Crucible Steel preferred sO 80) ae 100 25,000,000 Tcum Sept. 1903 
Empire Steel 6 6 ‘e 28 100 2,281,400 
Empire Steel preferred 37 30 —) 100 2,500,000 6cum 38. A Jan., 1905 
Fay & Egan 05 95 Feb 20 100 1,000,000 5 5Q Nov. ,1905 
Fay & Egan preferred 120 120 100 1,000,000 ‘cum /Q Nov. ,1905 
General Electric 178 177% é ad s +4 py yy 8 8Q. sor ; oo 
International Pump 35 32 3 June 56 00 12,262, : July, 1905 
International Pump preferred 853 a4 1% ss 7 = R.RS: 000 6cum 6Q Feb., 1906 
Lackawanna Steel - al &1 March I 00 34,971,400 
Lake Superior Corporation 224 21% 1'4 Oct 3 100 40,000,000 : ; 
Niles-Bement-Pond 121 121 Feb i 100 5,000,000 6 6Q Dec., 1905 
Niles-Bement-Pond preferred 1035 103% 100 2,000,000 Scum 6 > Nov., 1905 
Otis Elevator Co : 5Y 58 l March 19 100 6.350.300 : 2 Apr , 1905 
Otis Elevator Co. preferred 106 106 es ro 5,589,500 6n.c 6Q Jan., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal Co 16% 167% eb 12 ( 30,135,000 e 
Pittsburg Coal preferred 61! 61 - Fel ++ 30,716,200 ; ; aoe ' = 
Pressed Stee! Car 6245 fi2 8 eb. 21 00 12,500,000 3 Lug., 1004 
Pressed Steel Car preferred 103% 104 * 100 12,500,000 in.c i Fel., 1906 
Pullman Palace Car : 243 4644 She Oct 18 100 74,000,000 5 Feb., 1906 
Railway Steel Spring 61 61: . March 1 100 13,500,000 é 45.A Oct., 1905 
Railway Stee! Spring preferred 105% 106 I 2 100 13,500 000 joum §+Q Dec., 1005 
Republic Iron & Steel 36% 35 l Oct. 1 100 27 352,000 . 
Republic Iron & Steel preferred 108 106% i 100 20 852,000 ‘cum §/@Q Jan., 1906 
Sloss-Sheftield 93 a —3 March l4 100 7,500,000 2 2 Jan., 1906 
Sloss Sheffield preferred 106 106 100 6,700,000 in.c 7Q Jan., 1906 
Tennessee Coal & lron ‘ 159 159 May 15 100 22.552,800 #Q Jan., 1906 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 524 51% 1 June 27 100 12,500,000 2 Jan., 1906 
U.S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry preferred O34 96% 4 100 12,500,000 Tn.c ‘ Feb., 1906 
U.S. Steel 46 443 1S, April 16 100 5OR 302.500 Dec., 1903 
4 ; 7 
U. 8. Steel preferred 112% 112 — oo 360.281 100 Tcum |! ? Nov., 1905 
U. 8. Steel 5's Ws, ut 463.798 ,000 5 o 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 54% 54 ‘ Sept. 18 100 8,641 600 
Westinghouse Electric 173 168 —5 June 27 50 20,996 350 10 10 Jan., 1906 
y i fi 521 " Oct 2 50 10,990,450 ‘ 20 Jan., 1906 
Westinghouse Air Brake 150 152 ~% 990, 20 
market became less active on Thursday Corporation were dealt in to a large ex- 08 and accrued interest They are se- 
and assumed a feverish tone with sharp _ tent, but both closed the week with a net cured in other ways than by mortgage on 
reactions 1n a number of leading securi- decline, in the case of the common one the property of the company. The pro- 
tres, Friday's dealings were even lighter and _five-eighths points Union Pacific, ceeds of these bonds will be used to retise 
with Reading especially weak and Satur- with slightly over a million shares, Read- all outstanding commercial paper of the 
day's market was generally unsettled with img about 800,000 shares, Amalgamated company and to provide ample capital 
Reading sustaining a decided break and Copper with 750,000 shares and Southern for extensions and the caring for the 
the closing level being lower all along the Pacific with 455,100 shares with steel company’s increasing business After 
line. Iron, steel and manufacturing se- common were the market leaders. Jan. 1, 1910 they may be converted into 
curities generally suffered small declines Money conditions were easy both at home assenting stock of the company at 200, 
as a result of the week’s operations; in and abroad with call money rates aver- and after Jan. 1, 1912 they may be re- 


some cases these were only fractional, but 


aging 4 per cent. 


deemed at 105 and accrued interest, 
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NEWS FRO?1 MANY INDUSTRIES. 


New Buyers:— 

The Taylor’s Valley Iron Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital stock. 

The Elwood Heater Co., Elwood, 
Ind., has been incorporated to make 
stoves, heaters, furnaces, etc., and run 
a general foundry. The capital stock 
is $50,000 and the incorporators are: 
Daniel Spicher, L. D. Miller and Geo 
Fahl. 

The Whitney Machine Co., New 
SL ork, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture machinery, tools, hardware, etc., 
with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
incorporators are: J. Edward Whitney, 
Boston; Seymour K. Fuller, Brooklyn; 
and George C. Franciscus, New York. 

The Clapp Reynolds Foundry Co., 
Middletown, O., has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital stock by W. W. 
Reynolds, H. J. Clapp, E. M. Reynolds, 
C. F. Clapp and R. J. Kaser. 

The Rockford Tool Co., Rockford, 
Ill., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000 by Charles Rystrom, 
Swan F. Anderson, and Elmer Lutz- 
hoff. 

The Hoist Co., New York, has been 
incorporated to manufacture hoists and 
hoisting machinery. The capital stock 
is $50,000 and the incorporators are: 
&%. Franklin Mahler, 20 South William 
street; Frederick W. Lorenz, 115 Lib- 
erty street; Charles C. Littlefield, 35 
Cortlandtstreet; and William L. Brat- 
ton, 126 West Thirty-fourth street, all 
of New York. 

The Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $5,000 to operate 
machine shops. The incorporators are: 
Raymond E, Porter, Herkimer, N. Y., 
Frank Cable and George G.- Porter, 
both of Syracuse. 

The Libby Valve & Packing Co., 
New York, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000 to manufac 
ture packing, valves, metal castings, etc 
The incorporators are: Richard O. and 
Lilly D. Libby, Ansonia, and Lowis W. 
Boyer, 22 West Twenty-eighth street, 
New York. 

The New Century Wire Fence & 
Post Co., Toledo, O., has been incor 
porated with $20,000 capital stock by 
Owen Blackmore, Charles F. Black, 
Edward Tait, Frank E. Humphry and 
William E. Cordile. 

The Felker Bros. Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture structural sheets with a 


capital of $20,000 The incorporators 
are: Lewis H. Felker, Albert G. Fel 
ker and D. Leighton Miller. 

Che Lay-Wilson Foundry & Machine 


Works, Aurora, Mo., has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 
by D. B. Lay, S. E. Lay, George Wil- 
son and others. : 

The Warren Co., Camden, N. J., has 
bcen incorporated to conduct a general 
mechanical engineering, brass founding 
and metal working business. The cap- 
ital stock is $125,000 and the incorpor- 
ators are: John A. MacPeak, Geo. H. 
KB. Matrin and F. R. Hansell, all of 
Camden 

The Jellico Foundry & Machine Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 by W. 
P. Richards, W. T. Barker, Wm. Brown, 
©. French and A. T. Richards 

The Cragin Iron Foundry Co., Cam 
den, Né J., has been incorporated to 
manufacture machinery, castings and 
other foundry products. The capital 
stock is $125,000 and the incorporators 
are: Morgan J. Cragin, Joseph H. Car- 
ter and Alexander H. Heyman, all of 
419 Market street, Camden. 

The Huettel Coal & Coke Co., Wise, 
Va., has been incorporated with $50,000 
capitalization by Gotthard Huettel of 
Norton, Va., and R. P. Bruce and W 
FI". Bond of Wise. 

J. W. Kemmerer, Bittenbender & 
Co., 18 organizing company with a 
capital stock of $150,000 to operate a 
part of the old plant of the Lackawan- 
na Iron & Steel Co., Scranton, Pa., and 
to install a puddling and rolling m1 
and other departments on _ property 
which has recently been purchased 
from the company. It is proposed to 
put up a steel addition, 100 x 200 feet 
to the largest building and to use same 
as the rolling mill. The ‘plant will be 
operated by 750-horsepower engines 
and boilers and, it is expected, will p 
duce about 2,000 tons per year. The 
manager of the new company will be 
Willis D. Kemmerer, son of John W. 
Kemmerer. 

The Perry-May Mfg. Co., Elyria, O., 
has been incorporated with 
ation of $100,coo for the manufactu 
c! brass and steel screws, nuts and sp 
cial parts. 

The American Clay Machinery C 
fucyrus, has been incorporated with a 
capitalization of $500,000 by J. E. Mor 
ley, R. T. Sawyer, E. H. Foote, C. F. 
Taplin and C. H. Gale 

The Elizabethport Brass Foundry 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., incorporated 
for $25,000, by Frank J. Freund, and 
Charles F. Hinde of New York and 
Walter J. Rose of Elizabeth. 

The Nordberg Manufacturing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., formed sixteen yeat 


ym $250,000 to SI 250,000 


New Construction:— 


Che Bucyrus Steel Casting 
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plant of the American Locomotive ( 
Dunkirk, N. Y., which is now nearing 


completion, covers trifle more that 
2 3-5 cres fg 1 The nt 
‘ S 175 x 650 
[The American Radiator Co. | 
contracts for a number of additions t 
ts plant at Springfield, O The m 
chine shop will be ext led by the ere 
tion of a two-story build "> x 10 
et and the foundry by 
siru e 60 x 100 teet Chey w b 


brick and steel construction 


The Hart Grain-Weigher Co., Pe 
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first built about three-quarters of a 
century ago. Their combined annual 
capacity is about 10,000 tons. 

R. A. Carter, president of the Monon- 
gahela Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, has 
practically closed a deal for the pur- 
chase of the Ivanhoe furnace, Ivanhoe, 
Va. It is stated that extensive improve- 
ments will be made to the plant, which 
is well-equipped and operates a small 
foundry. 

The blast furnace at Talladega, Ala., 
operated by the Northern Alabama 
Coal, Iron & Railway Co., is being re- 
paired and will be blown in in the near 
future. 

The Norton Iron Works, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ky., is thoroughly overhauling 
and repairing its furnace and will prob- 
ably be ready to blow in about May 1. 

The Chattanooga Iron & Coal Co 
expects to have its new 150-ton furnace 
ready to blow in soon after March tf. 

The stack of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. at Birmingham, which has 
been idle for some time undergoing re- 
pairs, is to resume operations about 


March I. 


Fires :— 

The Taunton Wire Nail Co., Taun- 
ton, Mass., suffered a $12,000 loss by 
fire Jan. 16. The plant of the Taunton 
Twist Drill Co. nearby escaped damage. 

The Marks Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
begun the construction of a building 
100 x 365 feet to replace the plant at 
Evanston, IIl., recently destroyed by 
fire. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, O., are 
preparing plans for the reconstruction 
of their tool and implement storehouse, 
recently razed by fire, on a more ex 
tensive scale. Shipments are being con- 
tinued without interruption 


Trade Notes: 

The American Steel Dredge Works, 
Logansport, Ind., recently organized by 
James P. Karr and John D. Rauch, 
announces that its plant is now in com 
plete operation. 

The Fischer Foundry & Machine Co., 
Pittsburg, announces that it has moved 
its offices from south 21st street to 
rooms 712-13-14, Empire Bldg. Steel, 
brass and bronze casting departments 
have been added to its plant and the 
gray iron department has been en- 
larged so as to handle castings up to 
65 tons. 

The Interstate Machinery & Supply 
Co., Wilmington, N. C., will represent 
manufacturers and handle a line of mill 
supplies. Connections are sought with 


manufacturers of engines and boilers. 
The Bessemer and Lake Erie Coal 
Mining Co., Rochester, N. Y., has taken 
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over the property of the Bessemer Coal 
Mining Co. of Reynoldsville, Pa., which 
property is located at Ferris, Pa., on 
the B. & L. E. Railroad. It is installing 
the very latest improved mining ma- 
chinery and after February rst will pro- 
duce about one thousand tons per day. 
The Pickands-Magee Coke Co. of Pitts 
burg has been made the exclusive sales 
agent for its production. 

The B. M. Jones Co., Inc., Boston, 
will sell the “Mushet” steels and steel 
tools of Samuel Osborn & Co., Shef 
field, Eng., in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, as well as act as represen- 
tatives in this territory for the Clarence 
Iron Works, Leeds, Eng., operated by 
Taylor Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

The Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., 
Pittsburg, reports that it has booked a 
large number of orders for its even 
depth chilled rolls and for lever, squar- 
ing and vertical shears. 

The Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., reports the following con- 
tracts recently secured: Illinois Steel 
Co., Milwaukee; four Edwards auto- 
matic cooling beds, back shear tables, 
etc.; 2-190 feet long, 2-125 feet long; to 
handle straight product of the 12 inch, 
Nos. 1 and 2-9 inch, and the 8 inch 
merchant mill trains at the Bay View 
works and designed for handling flats 
up to 6 inches wide. George-Marien 
Bergwerks & MHuetten-Verein, Osna 
brueck, Germany; one merchant mill 
with two automatic cooling beds 40 feet 
and 300 feet and a storage pocket 
equipment for bars 300 feet long; will 
take a 4 x 5 inch billet, and will roll 
rounds from 7-16 inch to 1 13-16 inch 
or equivalent sections; can be operated 
with small billets to finish down to 4% 
inch round or equivalent. Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
one continuous skelp mill for rolling 
skelp 414 x % inch and lighter sec- 
tions, including heating furnaces, gas 
producers, shears and all other auxil- 
iary equipment; will supplement a Mor- 
can continuous billet and a Morgan 
continuous sheet bar mill ordered last 
year and now in process of erection. 
Milliken Bros., Staten Island and New 
York City; two special continuous heat- 
ing furnaces for beam blanks with spe- 
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cial pull out mechanism, and five 33- 
inch Dyblie valves for open-hearth 
work; the rights for the sale of these 
valves, which were developed by Mr 
J. A. Dyblie at the works of the Illinois 
Steel Co., have been acquired by the 
Morgan Construction Co 


The Duncannon Iron Co., Duncan- 
non, Pa., recently installed one 12-inch 
train of rolls built by the Lewis Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., at Coraopolis, Pa 
The new train will be used for rolling 


merchant iron. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
The Allis-Chalmers Co, Milwaukee, 


has issued two bulletins describing 

fe 
respectively, the Tremaine steam stamp 
for use in mining work and lathe mills 
and bolters for saw mill work 


A. D. Granger Co, New York and 
Pittsburg, has issued a handsome 
“Complete Power 


catalog entitled 


Plant.” It discusses the advant iges of 
having a work of this character done 


th as en 


by a firm which will act bi 
gineers and contractors and and pre 
sents some examples of the work which 


has been done by the Granger Co 


C. W. Hunt Co., New York City, has 
brought out a catalog describing the 
Hunt industrial railway. It is a nar- 
row gauge road for use in machine 
shops and other manufacturing plants, 
and is thoroughly illustrated in the 
catalog. Cars and various forms of 
track, cross overs, switches, etc., are 
all described and illustrated, together 
with such accessories as are nee 


for the operation of the railway 


The Hamilton Machine Tool Co, 
Hamilton, O., has issued its 1906 planer 
} 


and shaper catalog. This is a handsome 


publication of eighty 6 x 9 pages, and 
cescribes thoroughly the large line of 
planers and shapers manufactured by 
this company The _ planers listed 
nge in size from 30 x 30 inches to 72 
x 72 and 90 x 57 inches, the latter hav- 
ing four heads on the cross rail A 
number of different types of shapers 
re listed, of both the single and back 
gear type. The catalog is well printed 
] 


and splendidly 
TIPS FROM THE CONSULS 
Consul McNally, of Liege, 


that an order for 8,000 tons of steel 


reports 


rails, with a considerable tonnage of 
ecessories, was rece! tly booked for 
celivery at Buenos Aires. An order for 


100,000 steel sleepers has been on the 


market for some time and efforts have 
Leen made by the local manu 
lacturers to obtain it Whether 


the price or some other condition in 
terfered, it is said that the order 1s 
now to go to a German maker who 
specializes on this particular work 
Consul Sammons, of Niuchwang, re 
plying to inquiries from New York par- 


ducing some simple type of han 
woodworking, cotton, spinning and 


weaving, rope-making and silk-weaving 


ties, reports that the prospect of intro- 


power 


machinery into Manchuria is fairly in- 
viting, but until the mines and indus- 
trial enterprises are exploited machin- 
ery on a large scale will not be in ex- 
tensive demand In northern Man- 
churia flouring mills have been success- 
fully established by the Russians. 











